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From Fraser’s Magazine. 


which should endeavor to pass from Melville Island 
THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS, 


to Behring’s Strait, a distance of about nine hun- 
Or the numerous exploring expeditions which dred miles, keeping midway betw een the supposed 
have leftthe British shores, from the days of Cook Banks’ Land and the coast of America. Sir John 
to the present time, few, if any, have excited so Barrow conceived that, although Parry saw from 
much interest as that now shrouded from our view | Melville Island something that looked like the loom- 
by the iey eurtain which clings for the greater part | ing of land to the southward, which is marked on 
of the year around the North Pole. | the Polar chart as Banks’ Land, yet, even were it 
Behind that curtain, Sir John Franklin, and the | 80, it would not in any way interfere with the direct 
gallant party under his command, disappeared on track between Behring’s Strait and Cape Walk- 
the 26th July, 1845; since which period no au- | eT, (the last land on the south of Barrow’s Strait, 
thentic intelligence of them has been received, nor which leads to Melville Island ;) and the ground on 
indeed any account at all beyond the rumors of | which he assumed that in this track no Jand inter- 
boats, filled with white people, having been seen | Venes, is, that the whole north coast of America 
by Esquimaux in the summer of 1846, to the east | has been traversed by various persons by land, and 
of the mouth of tue Mackenzie river. | in boats by water, that nothing like land could be 
Availing ourselves of the oficial documents re- | discovered from the high coast between the merid- 
lating to the Arctic expeditions, which have recently ians of Cape Walker and Behring’s Strait; and 
been published by the admiralty, and of information that little or no ice was observable. 
derived from anthente sources, we purpose in this Sir John Barrow adds :— 
article to notice in tle first instance the expedition) "The Utilitarians were at all times ready enongh 
under Sir John Franitin, and, secondly, those late- | to ask, Cui bono? but Elizabeth and her ministers, 
ly despatched to his elief, with the view of bring- | with their enlightened minds. sought for * knowl- 
ing suecinetly and cearly before our readers the ledge,’ the result of which they needed not to be 
machinery, if we mw so express ourselves, now | told was ‘ power.”? Observe what followed ; the 
at work in the Polarseas, for the purpose of ex- knowledge gained by the Arctic voyagers was not 
lestaee sad makina Chnoveries. j thrown away. Sir Humphry Gilbert, by his grant 
Se Se , 'of the Island of Newfoundland, made his voyage 
he existence of aNorth-west Passage has been } 41; ; 1: _ ni 
. . , bc : "| thither, in which he nobly perished, but his knowl- 
a favorite dream for cnturies. The hope of dis-| edge did not perish with him; on the contrary, it 
covering a shorter pasage to India—the original | laid the foundation of the valuable cod-fishery, which 
pursuit of Columbus ltaself—may be regarded as | still exists. Davis, by the discovery of the strait that 
the first incitement 1 the attempts to navigate bears his name, opened the way to the whale-fish- 
westward of the nortlof America: and we find | CTY: Stil! carried on; and Frobisher pointed out the 
soversinns and. merohels. ime after time. beatow- |" which conducted Hudson to the bay that bears 
8 gns ¢ rchats, time aft ne, bestow x8 : ee ae ie 
ing thelr potsdanige eadmaney on athomple to pact his name, and whieh gave rise to the establishinent 
"8 © J* 483 of a company of merchants under the name of the 
from the Atlantic to he Pacifie. In 1585, the | Hudson's Bay Company, whose coneerns are of 
merchants of London teing, they say, “ satisfied | that extensive nature as to be carried on across the 
of the likelyhood of 18 discoverie of the North-| whole continent of America, and to the,vyery shores 
west Passage,’ sent at an expedition with this of the Polar Sea. yes 
object in view ; and, ¢hough the ships returned | Lastly, the discovery of Baffin, which pointed out, 
unsuccessful, other exeditions followed in rapid among others, the great opening of Lancaster Sound 
‘ on the eastern coast of that bay which bears his 
name, has in our time been found to lead into the 
: Polar Sea, through which the North-west Passage 
| from the Atlantic to the Pacifie will one day be accom- 
physical, which animas British seamen, than is ' plished, and for the exeeution of which we are now 
presented to us by thesPolar expeditions. Here, | conte ee ; and ed oe en ro by 
ee ae a ee Tag ete. ea some otner powe ’ sig : y e Py e . 
mes ea het len fr it rr i pd ten ent ar wl 
= sity “© | be laughed at by all the world for having hesitated 
regions of thick-ribbedee, are unable to quench | to pass the thresholds. 
tnat intellectual fire whh has animated, from the | It should not be overlooked that there are in the 
first, the leaders and paicipators in our Arctic and | Pacific, at this moment, two fleets of the only two 
Antarctic voyages. naval powers likely to undertake the enterprise in 
In December, 1844, ir John Barrow, then one | Wwestion 3 it is extremely probable some of their 
of the sceretaries to ti admiralty, submitted a| StiPs Will make trial of this nearest passage home 
ts Reeve: 4 | when they leave the Pacific station. 
Proposition to the councof the Royal Society, for} [fF the expense be the only objection, it may be 
the discovery of the Noi-west Passage, in which | met by observing that one season only would suffice 
he strongly urged the aipment of an expedition | for its decision, and the cost nut more than one third 
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succession, 


It would be impossi’? to find a stronger exam- 
ple of the undaunted ourage, moral as well as 
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of that of the late Antarctic expedition under Sir 





James Ross, while one of the objects would be pre- 
cisely the same as that of the other, namely, obser- 
vations on terrestrial magnetism—considered of such 
importance, that magnetic observatories have been 
established, through the influence of England, in 
almost every part of the globe. 


Sir John Barrow further stated, that the ships 
Erebus and Terror, which had recently returned 
from the Antarctic expedition under Sir James 
Ross, were in such good order as to be ready to 
be made available for immediate employment in 
the Arctic seas, and that there was no want of 
officers well used to the ice, who were ready and 
willing to embark on an expedition for completing 
the North-west Passage. 

It was understood that Sir John Barrow's propo- 
sition had been approved by Lord Haddington, then 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and the other lords 
commissioners ; and the reader will be prepared 
to hear that the council of the Royal Society gave 
their support to the proposed expedition, not only 


as likely to increase geographical knowledge, but 
as a help to the progress of the science of terres- 
trial magnetism, which they have for many years 


been most zealous in advancing. 


Accordingly, government resolved on making 
one more attempt to solve the problem of a North- 
west Passage; and in the early part of 1845 it 
became known that the intrepid, and we may add, 
veteran Sir John Franklin, who had but recently 
returned from an arduous and anxious service at 
the antipodes, as Governor of Van Diemen’s Land, 
had been nominated by the admiralty to command 
an expedition for the above object. Little time 
elapsed before the ships were ready for sailing. 
They were the Erebus and the Terror, command- 


ed, officered, and manned as follows :— 


The Erebus. 


Sir John Franklin, Captain. 

James Fitzjames, Commander.* 
Graham Gore,t 

Henry T. D. Le Vesconte, Lieutenants. 
James William Fairholme, 
Charles F. Des Vaux, ’ 

Robert O. Sargent, Mates. 

F. Couch, \ 

H. F. Collins, Second Master. 
Stephen S. Stanley, Surgeon. 

H. D. Goodsir, Assistant Surgeon. 
James Read, Ice Master. 

12 Warrant and Petty-officers. 

58 Seamen and Marines. 


70 Total. 
The Terror. 


Francis Rawdon M. Crozier, Captain. 
Edward Little, 

G. H. Hodgson, Lieutenants. 

John anit 

Frederick Hornby, 

Robert Thomas, . Mates. 


* Since promoted to the rank of captain. 


+t Lieutenant Gore served in the Antarctic expedition 


under Sir James Ross, 
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Thomas Blanky, Ice Master. 
G. A. Maclean, Second Master. 

J. S. Peddie, Surgeon. 

Alexander M’Donald, Assistant Surgeon. 
J. H. Helpman, Clerk in Charge. 

11 Warrant and Petty-officers. 

57 Seamen and Marines. 


68 Total. 


The fitting up of the above vessels differed jn 
one respect from that of all ships previously sent 
out on Arctic expeditions. This consisted in their 
being furnished with a smal] steam-engine and Ar- 
chimedian screw. But in the experimental trip 
made by the Erebus, to test the power of the 
screw, the utmost speed which could be attained 
scarcely amounted to three knots an hour, although 
every means, as we ourselves can attest, were 
taken to increase this rate. The ships were svy- 
plied with fuel for twelve days—a quantity mani- 
festly insufficient for their probable wants, but stil] 
as much as they could afford to stow away, hav- 
ing to carry provisions for three years. When 
the very small speed producible by the steam-pow- 
er is considered, coupled with the great inconve- 
nience likely to result from the most valuable part 
of the ship being occupied by the boiler and ma- 


the screw being nipped bythe ice, we shall be 
quite prepared to hear that this part of the equip- 
ment has turned out a failure, and that the steam 
machinery has been throw) overboard, as hap- 
pened in the case of the Vetory, commanded by 
Sir John Ross, in his expedition undertaker in 
1818. 

It is scarcely necessary to state, that the ships 
were provided with the mos improved magnetics! 
and meteorological instruments, and with every- 
thing which the experience of repeated Arctic ex- 
peditions could suggest. 

On the 26th May, 1845,the expedition departed. 
We shall now give a résumé of Sir John Frank- 
lin’s official instructions. 

They set forth, in the irst instance, the expe 
diency of making another attempt for the accom- 
plishment of a North-west Passage, and then direc! 
Sir John Franklin to proceed with the greatest 
possible despatch to Davis’ Strait, taking the 
transport as far up that strait as he ean, without 
allowing her to be beset by ice, or exposed to ay 
violent contact with it. The transport is then ' 
be cleared of the provisions and stores with which 
she is charged for the use of the expedition, ar 
to be sent back to England. Sir John Franklin 
is next ordered to proceed into Baffin’s Bay, ané 
to enter Lancaster Sound with as little delay * 


possible. 


Lancaster Sound, and its continuation throvgh 
Barrow’s Strait, having been four times navigated 
without any impediment by Sir Edward Parry, 
since frequently by whaling ships, will probably be 
found without any impediment from ice or islands. 
and Sir Edward Parry having also proceeded from 





the latter in a straight course to Melville Island, 









chinery, not to mention the great probability of . 
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and returned without experiencing any, or very lit- 
tle, difficulty, it is hoped that the remaining portion 
of the passage, about nine hundred miles, to Behr- 
ing’s Strait, may also be found equally free from 
obstruction ; and in proceeding to the westward, 
therefore, you will not stop to examine any open- 
ings either to the northward or southward in that 
strait, but continue to push to the westward with- 
out loss of time, in the latitude of about 744°, till 
ou have reached the longitude of that portion of 
ios on which Cape Walker is situated, or about 
98° west. From that point we desire that every 
effort be used to endeavor to penetrate to the south- 
ward and westward, in a course as direct towards 
Behring’s Strait as the position and extent of the 
ice, or the existence of land, at present unknown, 
may admit. 

We direct you to this particular part of the Po- 
Jar Sea as affording the best prospect of accom- 
plishing the passage to the Pacific, in consequence 
of the unusual magnitude and apparently fixed state 
of the barrier of ice observed by the Hecla and 
Griper, in the year 1820, off Cape Dundas, the 
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your judgment, in the event of your not making a 
passage this season, either to winter on the coast, 
with the view of following up next season any 
hopes or expectations which your observations this 
year may lead you to entertain, or to return to 
England to report to us the result of such observa- 
tions, always recollecting our anxiety for the health, 
comfort, and safety of yourself, your officers, and 
men ; and you will duly weigh how far the advan- 
tage of starting next season from an advanced po- 
sition may be counterbalanced by what may be suf- 
fered during the winter, and by the want of such 
refreshment and refitting as would be afforded by 
your return to England.. 


Although effecting a passage from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific is distinctly stated to be the main 
object of the expedition, yet ascertaining the true 
geographical position of capes, coasts, &c., the 
set of the currents in the Arctic seas, and the col- 
lection of specimens in the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms, are specified as objects of high 





southwestern extremity of Melville Island; and we, 
therefore, consider that loss of time would be in- 
curred in renewing the attempt in that direction : 


interest and importance. 
For the purpose of ascertaining the set of the 


; rede \currents, as well as of affording more frequent 
but should your progress in the direction before | : 7 4 


ordered be arrested by ice of a permanent appear- brome “ hearing of the progeaee of the expedi- 
anee, and that when passing the mouth of the strait | on, Sir John Franklin is directed, after passing 
between Devon and Cornwallis Islands, you had ‘the latitude of 65° north, to—once every day, 
observed that it was open and clear of ice ; we de- | when in an ascertained current—throw overboard 
sire that you will duly consider, with reference to ia bottle or copper cylinder, closely sealed, contain- 
the _ — nee — as to the Nore |ing a paper stating the date and position at which 
thet channel mighs net offer a more practicable out-|*t # launched ; and for this purpose each ship was 
let from the archipelago, and a more ready access supplied with papers, on which was printed in sev- 
to the open sea, where there would be neither eral languages a request that, whoever should find 


islands nor banks to arrest and fix the floating |it, would take measures for transmitting it to the 


masses of ice. And if you should have advanced | 
wo far to the south-westward to render it expedient 
to adopt this new course before the end of the | 
present season, and if, therefore, you should have 
determined to winter in that neighborhood, it will 
be a matter for your mature deliberation whether 
in the ensuing season you would proceed by the 
above-mentioned strait, or whether you would per- 
severe to the south-westward, according to the for- 
mer directions. 


In case of Sir John Franklin being so fortunate 
as to make the passage, he is ordered to proceed 
to the Sandwich Islands, to refit the ships and re- 
fresh the erews ; and should opportunity offer, an 
officer is to be sent with despatches to England 
by Panama: but in the event of no such oppor- 
tunity offering during his stay at the Sandwich 
Islands, he is, on quitting them, to proceed with 
the two ships to Panama, there to land an officer 
with despatches for England; after which, no 
time is to be lost in returning to England by way 
of Cape Horn. 

Considerable discretionary power is, however, 
given, as will be seen by the following extract 
from the instructions :— 





Tn an undertaking of this description, much must | 


adiniralty. 

In the case of any irreparable accident happen- 
ing to either of the two ships, the officers and 
crew of the disabled ship are to be removed into 
the other ; and with her, singly, Sir John Frank- 


‘lin is authorized to proceed in prosecution of 


the voyage. In case of any fatal accident happen 
ing to the latter, the command is given to Captain 
Crozier, who is to act upon the instructions to the 
best of his ability. 

It will be seen by the foregoing that great lati- 
tude is given to Sir John Franklin, both as to the 
means he may employ to accomplish the great ob- 
ject of the expedition, and the time which he may 
devote to the task. It is well known by his rela- 
tives and friends, who conversed with him on the 
subject immediately before he sailed, that he did 
not caleulate that the passage could be effected in 
one season. Writing to Col. Sabine from Whale- 
fish Islands, under the date of July 9th, 1845, he 
says :— 


I hope my dear wife and daughter will not be 
over anxious if we should not return by the time we 
have fixed upon; but I must beg of you to give 
them the benefit of your advice and experience 


always be left to the discretion of the commanding- , When that time arrives, for you know well, that 
officer ; and as the objects of this expedition have /even after the second winter, without success in our 
been fully explained to you, and you have already object, we should wish to try some other channel] 

ad much experience on service of this nature, we \if the state of our provisions and the health of the 
are convinced we cannot do better than leave it to |crews justify it. 
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As we have stated, the last accounts received of 
the expedition bore the date of July 26, 1845, 
when Captain Dannett, of the Prince of Wales 
whaler, fell in with the discovery ships in Mel- 
ville Bay, in 74° 48’ N. lat. and 66° 13’ W. long. 
A boat, with seven officers, boarded the whaler; 
and Captain Dannett was to have dined on board 
Sir Joho Franklin's ship the following day, but 
the wind favoring him he sailed during the night, 
and was, therefore, unable to be the bearer of let- 
ters which would otherwise have been sent by 
him. Captain Dannett says that the officers whom 
he saw, but of whose naines (with the exception 
of Captain Fitzjames) he is ignorant, were all well 
and in high spirits. He represents the ice as 
being at the time very heavy, but loose ; the offi- 
cers, he adds, expressed good hopes of soon com- 
pleting the expedition. 

No intelligence whatever was gleaned of the 
Frebus and Terror during the summer of 1846. 
That summer is reported by the whale-ships to 
have been unusually severe. The thermometer 
was above freezing-point only twenty days, and 
the north ice remained unbroken. None of the 
whalers appear to have approached Lancaster 
Sound during this season. 

The surnmer of 1847 was equally barren of in- 
formation, although, as will be seen by the an- 
nexed letter from the captain of a whaler, a much 
higher latitude was reached than during the pre- 
vious year :— 


Aberdeen, 17th November, 1847. 
Sir—In answer to your questions I respectfully 


Bay from Cape York in Jat. 76°, long. 67°, to 
Pond’s Bay, our usual fishing ground, in lat. 72° 
45’, long. 76°, July 23d. The whales having dis- 
appeared, I determined to proceed to Lancaster 
Sound, both with a view to the capture of whales 
and in search of her majesty’s ships. I contended 
for a week against an adverse wind and a strong 
swell down the sound ; we attained no higher long, 
than 78°, August 5th ; no appearance of ice in the 
sound, and none but detached streams within 100 
miles of it to the east. In consequence of a very 
mild winter, there will be very little ice left in Da- 
vis’ Strait this season: the last two winters were 
the mildest the Danes have experienced for a great 
number of years at their settlement of Opernavick, 
in lat. 72° 45’ N., lone. 56°. The Saint Andrew 
re-crossed the Strait in lat. 72° 15’, in August; 
not more than 40 miles of ice, and very light. In 
Jat. 70° N. fell in with very heavy ice, which con- 
tinued so to Jat. 64° 55’; that ice must have come 
out of Barrow’s Strait the previous season. 

Being a little acquainted with the Esquimaux 
language, I made every inquiry of the various tribes 
I met at Pond’s Bay, but could procure no informa- 
tion respecting Sir John Franklin, who, I think, 
must have attained a very high longitude. The 
Saint Andrew left Cumberland Strait off Baffin, on 
the 15th of October, where we had been at anchor 
for six weeks. No other ships attained a higher 
longitude this season in Sound. 

Yours, &c., 
(Signed) Wm. Penny. 

John Barrow, Esq. 





It is worthy of notice, that although the above 
letter speaks ef a quantity of ice as having come 
out of Barrow’s Strait during the previous season, 
there was no trace or any vestige of the expedi- 
tion, which might be expected when we are told 
of a current setting from the west, and remembe; 
that Sir John Franklin’s instructions were to 
throw a bottle, or copper cylinder, containing » 
paper, stating his position, overboard daily aiter 
passing the latitude of 65° north. A striking in 
stance of the direction of the current to the sont) 
and east from Barrow'’s Strait has been recent): 
afforded us by the Prince of Wales whaler havi; 9 
picked up, on the 2d of October last, in latitud 
68° 10’ N. and longitude 64° 30’ W., a cask ev: 
taining a paper, which was thrown from the Ip- 
vestigator on the 28th of August, 1848, in Jati- 
tude 73° 50’ N., and long 78° 6’ W. This eas! 
was, therefore, drifted 5° 40’ southward, and 14 
36’ eastward. 

The captain of the Lady Jane whaler attained 
the latitude of 76°, and the longitude of 80°. He 
represents the ice, during the whole of the fishing- 
season in 1847, as being unusually thick and 
heavy, and adds— 


In places where it has been generally found six 
feet thick, this year it was ten feet; and this the 
natives accounted to me for by the wind having 
prevailed so much from the south-east all the win- 
ter, which pressed the ice upon the west land. My 
ship was the only one in Sir James Lancaster's 
Sound as far as Navy Board Inlet ; and in the mid 
dle of that Sound there was nothing to be seen 


ee eee en |the westward bat a few pieces of small ice. I w: 
g to state, the Saint Andrew crossed Baffin’s | 


most anxious to obtain some information about hy 
majesty’s ships, and endeavored to effect a landing 
on both sides of the sound; but the ice was so 
heavy and packed on the coast, that travelling was 
quite impossible. 


So closed the year 1847, and the public began 
to feel like the king and princess who watehed the 
third disappearance of Schiller’s diver ; for three 
years had nearly elapsed without receiving any 
intelligence of the expedition. 

It should be observed, too, that the Hudson's 
Bay Company, with their usual energy, instructed 
their officers to give intimation to the natives to be 
on the look-out for the expedition, which would, 
in all probability, endeavor to approach the shore 
near the Mackenzie or Copper-mine river, with the 
view of landing despatches; and to convey to the 
nearest establishment any papers or letters that 
might be entrusted in their charge, for which 
they would be liberally rewarded. Further di- 
rections were given to take every possible measur0 
for the protection and maintenance of the party 18 
the event of their landing. 

The offer held out by the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
of a reward to the natives, may, in some degree, 
account for the rumor which was so recently ir 
culated of their having seen two boats filled with 
white people to the east of the Mackenzie, in the 
fall of 1846. ‘This appears to be Sir John Rich- 
ardson’s opinion, for he says in his letter to the 
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admiralty —‘ I place no confidence in the rumors, 
but merely consider that they have originated in the 
queries of the traders, and the desire of the Indians 
to excite the curiosity of the questioner, in the 
hope that they may obtain something thereby.” 
Before the close of the year 1847— indeed, in 
the early part of it—several conferences were held 
by the most experienced Arctic voyagers respect- 
ing the best mode of succoring Sir John Frank- 
lin. As early as September, 1846, Sir John Ross, 
to his eredit be it recorded, addressed a letter to 
the admiralty, volunteering to head an expedition 
in search of Sir John Franklin in 1847. To this 
the admiralty replied by stating, that whilst they 
appreciated the gallant and humane intentions of 
ihe writer, it was not intended immediately to} 
despatch any relief expedition. The admiralty, 
however, lost no time in collecting the best practi- 
cal opinions as to the measures to be adopted for 
obtaining tidings of, or rendering assistance to, the 
missing ships. It may be proper here to state, 
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that it was the firm determination of Sir John | 
Franklin not to abandon the enterprise until he | 
had exhausted all the channels. leading to, or! 
supposed to lead to, the sea west of Melville | 
Island. We have often heard him thus express | 
himself; and Sir John Richardson, who may be | 
regarded as one of Sir John Franklin’s warmest | 
friends, confirms this. He says :-— | 


| 
Thad many conversations with Franklin up to the | 


eve of his departure, respecting his future proceed- 
ings. His plans were, to shape his course, in the 
first instance, for the neighborhood of Cape Walk- | 
er, and to push to the westward in that parallel ; | 
or, if that could not be accomplished ; to make his 
way southwards, to the channel discovered on the | 
north coast of the continent, and so on, to Behring’s 
Strait ; failing success in that quarter, he meant to | 
retrace his course to Wellington Sound, and at-| 
tempt a passage northwards of Parry’s Islands; | 
and, if foiled there also, to descend Regent's Inlet, | 
and seek the passage along the coast discovered by | 
Messrs. Dease and Simpson. 


| 
{ 


| 


| 
| 


Colonel Sabine, who, though a landsman, has 
bestowed much attention on the fascinating subject | 
of a North-west Passage, and whose opinion is | 
entiled to great consideration, kas long conceived 
that the most probable passage lies through Wel- 
lington Channel. He says :——** The east and 
west sides of Wellington Chaunel should be es- | 
pecially searched for notices, which may not im- 
probably have been deposited there ; and one of the | 
ports in the vicinity might be made one of the tem- | 
porary stations for the depot ship.”’ 

Thus, it is evident that a large tract of Arctic, 
ea must be swept, and many hundreds of miles | 
of coast examined, before the search for Sir 
John Franklin should be abandoned as hopeless. | 

Let us tura now to an examination of the| 
Measures which have been taken to find the ice- 
locked Erebus and Terror. | 


| 
} 


It was determined that three expeditions should | 
be equipped ; one, consisting of two ships to fol- 
low in the track of the Erehus and Terror as far | 
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as Laneaster Sound, and then to commence 
searching ; one, also consisting of two ships, to be 
sent to Behring’s Strait; and the third, consisting 
of a boat-party, to descend the Mackenzie and 
search the American coast eastward of that river, 
leaving the coast to the west to be explored by 
boats belonging to the ships despatehed from 
Behring’s Strait. 

The command of the first expedition was given 
to Sir James Ross, who volunteered his services ; 
that of the second to Commander Moore; and the 
third to Sir John Richardson, who, although but 
recently married, holding a lucrative government 
appointment, and no longer in the enjoyment of 
youth, had in the noblest manner, utterly regard- 
less of the fearful privations which attach to an 
Arctic land and sea expedition, and with which 
former expeditions of a similar nature have made 
him familiar, volunteered his services. 

Availing ourselves of the official instructions to 
these officers, we hope to be enabled to give our read- 
ers a correct idea of the plans which it is proposed 
toadopt. First, with regard to the expedition under 
Sir James Ross. This consists of two ships, the 
Enterprise and Investigator, of four hundred and 
seventy, and four hundred and twenty tons respec- 
tively. ‘They were built expressly for this expe- 
dition, and are in every way calculated for Arctic 
navigation. Each ship, at the suggestion of Sir 
James Ross, is provided with a launch fitted with 
a steam-engine and screw, of sufficient power to 
propel them at the rate of about five knots an 
hour. The ships carry ninety tons of coal, and 
provisions for three years. 

Sir James Ross is directed, in the first instance, 
to proceed without delay to Lancaster Sound. In 
passing through that inlet to the westward, he is 
to carefully search both its shores, as well as 


| those of Barrow’s Strait, for any notices that may 


have been deposited there, and for any casual in- 
dications of their having been visited by either of 
Sir John Franklin's ships. Should the season be 
sufficiently open, a similar examination is to be 
made at one of the shores of Wellington Channel. 
The several intervals of coast that appear on our 
charts to lie between Capes Clarence and Walker 
are next to be carefully explored ; and, by means 
of the steam-launches and ships’ boats, it is con- 
fidently expected that all this will be completed 
during the present season (1848.) It is reeom- 
mended that the Investigator should be secured for 
the winter in a fit and safe port near Cape Ren- 
nel, from which position a considerable extent of 
coast may be explored on foot ; and in the spring 
of 1849, detached parties may be sent across the 
ice to look thoroughly into the creeks along the 
western coast of Boothia, as far as Cape Nicolai, 
while another party is to proceed to the southward, 
and ascertain whether the blank space shown there 
in our charts consists of an open sea, through 
which Sir John Franklin may have passed, or, on 
the contrary, of a continuous chain of islands, 
among which he may still be blocked up. As 
soon as the returning summer shall have opened a 
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passage between the land and the main body of 
the ice, the Investigator is to detach her steam- 
launch to Lancaster Sound, in order to meet the 
whale ships which usually visit the western side of 
Baffin’s Bay about that time, and by which fur- 
ther instructions and communications will be sent 
out. 

The Enterprise is directed to press forward 
to the westward, and endeavor to reach Winter 
Harbor in Melville Island, or Banks’ Land. From 
this western station active parties are to be de- 
spatched, to make short and useful excursions be- 
fore the season closes, and stiil more effective ones 
in the ensuing spring. One party is then to pur- 
sue the coast in whatever direction it may seem 
likely to have been followed by Sir John Frank- 
lin; and thus determine the general shape of the 
western face of Banks’ Land. It is then to pro- 
ceed direct to Cape Bathurst, or Cape Parry, on 
the main land; at each of which places Sir John 
Richardson is directed to leave provisions for its 
use ; that party will’then advance to ‘Fort Good 
Hope, where they will find directions for continu- 
ing their progress up the Mackenzie river, so as 
to return to England by the usual route of traders. 

Another party is to explore the eastern coast of 
Banks’ Land, and from thence make at once for 
Cape Krusenstern, where, or at Cape Hearne, a 
caché of pemmican will be placed for Sir John 
Richardson. The party are to communicate with 
the latter, and placing themselves under his orders, 
are to assist him in examining the shores of Vic- 
toria and Wollasten’s islands, and finally retura 
with him to England by whatever route he may 
deem advisable. 

The admiralty desire the foregoing instructions 
to be regarded as the general outline only of their 
desires, leaving Sir James Ross free to institute 
any other plans which local circumstances may 
render necessary or desirable ; and they add—* If 
Providence should not be pleased to crown your 
efforts with success, we leave it to your own judg- 
ment when, and from whence, to return to Eng- 
land, as soon as you are convinced that every 
means within your reach have been exhausted.”’ 

We have only to add, with respect to this ex- 
pedition, that the Enterprise and Investigator 
sailed on the 12th of May, 1848, and reached Op- 
ernavik, in latitude 72° 40’ N. and longitude 56° 
W., on the 13th July. Sir James Ross, writing 
from thence, says :— 


The natives informed him the winter had been 
unusually severe, and that they had all suffered 
greatly from hunger. (He adds) The appearances 
of the sea and sky since we have left Whale Islands 
induce me to believe that the present season will 
not prove unfavorable to navigation, although a 
strong blink in the sky to the westward proves that 
the main pack is not far distant in that direction, 
so that we shall be obliged to go to the northward 
to round the north end of it, before we can stretch 
across to Lancaster Sound. * * * * Last night a 
strong gale came on from the southward, and has 
this morning brought so heavy a sea into the har- 
bor, that I think we shall be obliged to get off to 
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sea as soon as we can. The whalers’ accounts are 
not so favorable as I expected; but they have 
given up the attempt to cross to the west land at a 
very early period of the season. The strong 
southerly gale will have produced a very beneficial 
effect on the ice to the northward, and I have no 
doubt of being able to get along famously. 


Later accounts show that Sir James Ross was 
in latitude 73° 50’ N., and longitude 78° 6°30’ W., 
on the 28th of August, at which period all the 
officers and crew were well. 

We pass now to the expedition despatched to 
Behring’s Strait. This consists of the ships 
Plover and Herald. The former is commanded by 
Commander Moore, and is fitted for Arctic navi- 
gation. The instructions order the Plover to pro- 
ceed to Panama, where she will be met by the 
Herald, commanded by Captain Kellett ; the lat- 
ter is then to take on board such provisions and 
stores as will be required for the service ; and the 
two ships are to proceed to Petropaulowski and 
Sitka, for the purpose of procuring interpreters 
and a supply of fresh meat. 

They are then to push on to Behring’s Strait, 
and should arrive there about the Ist of July, and 
proceed along the American coast as far as is con- 
sistent with the certainty of preventing the ships 
being beset by the ice. Four whale-boats are then 
to be despatched along the coast, to look fora 
harbor in which to receive the Plover for the win- 
ter; and when a suitable place is found, two oi 
the boats are to conduct the Plover to her winter 
quarters, and the other two to proceed along the 
coast in search of the voyagers, and to communi- 
cate, if possible, with the party which it is in- 
tended shall descend the Mackenzie river under 
the command of Sir John Richardson. As soon 
as symptoms of winter appear, the boats are to re- 
turn to the Plover, which ship being fitted with 
fuel and provisions and stores from the Herald, 
will house in and make all snpg for the winter. 
The Herald is then to return to the south, to give 
intelligence of the spot where she left the Plover. 
| Extensive excursions are to be made early in the 
spring, by smal] parties from the Plover, in every 
possible and practicable direction, from the winter 
station ; but as soon as the water has formed along 
‘the coast, boat expeditions are to be despatched 
| towards the Mackenzie river, again to communi- 
eate, if possible, with Sir John Richardson's party. 
When the month of July, 1849, arrives, the Her- 
ald will again proceed to communicate with the 
Plover; and the captain of the Herald will be 
guided by his own discretion and judgment, the 
‘information he may receive, and other existing 
‘circumstances, in reéquipping the Plover for pass- 
‘ing a second winter on that part of the coast, 
and for continuing her in the search for Sir Joha 
Franklin. 
| In addition to the provisions necessary for the 
‘crew of the Plover, she is provided with large 
quantities of preserved meats for the use of the 
party under Sir John Franklin, should they be 
compelled to abandon tieir ships and travel over 
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the ice, or along the coast of America to Behr- 
ing'’s Strait. 

No restrictions are placed on Commodore Moore 
with respect to time, and he is allowed to use the 
best means in his power to afford the desired re- 
lief to Sir Joha Franklin’s expedition. It is im- 
portant to state, that the Russian government 
have undertaken to instruct the authorities at Sitka 
(Norfulk Sound) to give all assistance in their 
power to the Plover. Captain Beechey, who has 
had much experience in Arctic navigation, and 
who, it will be remembered, commanded the Blos- 
som in the expedition sent to Behring’s Strait to 
coOperate with Franklin, who proceeded westerly 
from the mouth of the Mackenzie, has supplied 
Commander Moore with valuable suggestions ; and 
the Hudson’s Bay Company have instructed their 
officers to give all the accommodation at their dis- 
posal to the boating party of the Plover, should 
they proceed as far eastward as to ascend the 
Mackenzie. 

We have now to consider the overland expedi- 
tion, under the command of Sir John Richardson, 
upoa which great reliance is placed by competent 
authorities, who entertain strong hopes that it 
may be the agent to relieve Franklin. This ex- 
pedition was suggested by Sir John Richardson 
as early as February, 1817. It consists of four 
boats, built in England, thirty feet long and six 
feet wide, of as light materials as is consistent 
with the necessary strength, manned by twenty 
men in all, and each capable of carrying nearly 
three tons in addition to their complement of men. 
These boats with their crews left England with 
the Hudson’s Bay ships in the summer of 1847, 
and made great progress on the route to the Mack- 
enzie befure the close of the season. 

On the 25th of March, 1848, Sir John Richard- 
son, accompanied by Mr. Rae, whose recent Are- 
tic explorations will be in the recollection of our 
readers, left England for Halifax and New York 
by the mail-steamer, and lost no time in pushing 
on northwards. A letter received from Sir John 
Richardson, dated from Methay Portage, July 4, 
1848, states that Mr. Rae and himself had joined 
the boat party on that portage. He adds, ‘* We 
hope to leave this on the 7th; but the men are 
much fatigued, and we shall go to the sea much 
less fresh and fit for the voyage than would have 
been the case had we had the help of horses in 
making this very laborious portage.’ Sir John 
Richardson expected to reach the mouth of the 
Mackenzie about the Ist of August. His further 
probable proceedings will be gathered from the 
following extract from his instructions :— 


; If you reach the sea in the first week of August, 
it is hoped you will be able to make the com- 
plete voyage to the Coppermine river, and also to 
coast a considerable part of the western and south- 
ern shores of Wollaston Land, and to ascend the 
Coppermine to some convenient point, where Mr. 

ll and a party can be left with the provisions 
ready for the next year’s voyage ; and you will in- 
struct him to send two hunters to the banks of the 








river to provide food for the party on the route to 
Fort Confidence, and thus spare you any further 
consumption of pemmican, reserved for the follow- 
ing summer. 

As it may happen, however, from your late arri- 
val on the coast, or subsequent unexpected deten- 
tions, that you cannot with safety attempt to reach 
the Coppermine, you have our full permission in 
such a case to return to Fort Good Hope, on the 
Mackenzie, there to deposit two of the boats, with 
all the sea stores, and to proceed with the other 
two boats, and the whole of the crews, to winter 
quarters on Great Bear Lake. 

And you have also our permission to deviate 
from the line-cf-route along the coast, should you 
receive accounts from the Msquimaux, which may 
appear credible, of the crews of the Erebus and 
Terror, or some part of them, being in some other 
direction. 

For the purpose of more widely extending your 
search, you are at liberty to leave Mr. Rae and a 


_ party of volunteers to winter on the coast, if by the 


establishment of a sufficient fishery, or by killing a 
number of deer or musk oxen, you may be able to 
lay up provisions enough for them until you can re- 
join them next summer. — 

Should it appear necessary to continue the search 
a second summer, (1849,) and should the boats have 
been housed on the Coppermine, you are to descend 
that river on the breaking up of the ice in June, 
1849, and to examine the passages between Wol- 
laston and Banks and Victoria Lands, so as to cross 
the routes of some of Sir James C. Ross’ detached 
parties, and to return to Great Bear Lake in Sep- 
tember, 1849, and withdraw the whole party from 
thence to winter on Great Slave Lake, which 
would be as far south as you will have a prospect 
of travelling before the close of the river naviga- 
tion. 


The admiralty extend to Sir John Richardson 
the same latitude in his operations as they grant 
to Sir James Ross and Commander Moore; they 
are only anxious that the search so laudably un- 
dertaken by Sir John Richardson should not be 
unnecessarily or hazardously prolonged ; and to 
guard against this, they order his search to cease 
after the winter of 1849, which is to be passed on 
the Great Slave Lake, and that, at the earliest 
practical moment in the spring of 1850, he is to 
take steps to return to England. We need scarcely 
observe, that the Hudson’s Bay Company are 
powerful auxiliaries in this expedition. By their 
coOperation, the boats destined for the coast navi- 
gation were carried through Northern America, 
under the management of Mr. Bell; and their of- 
ficers have received the necessary instructions to 
hare supplies of provisions at the winter quarters. 
Some idea of the quantity necessary to support 
active physical life in the Arctic regions will be 
gathered by the following extract of a letter from 
Sir John Richardson to the admiralty. 


The rations during the voyage out, which will 
be such as the crews of the Hudson's Bay ships 
receive, are to be paid for to the company by the 
admiralty, and are of excellent quality, and suffi- 
cient in quantity. During the boat voyage the ra- 
tions will vary with circumstances. A quantity of 
excellent dried bacon, biscuit, flour, and cocoa, has 
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been provided, to last up to the first wintering | Dillon for having discovered the fate of La Pé. 
We, somns game re ” an pe oe rouse ship. Lady Franklin, with a munificence 
of solid fe ally. or the first winter the diet : . i ; t P 
will consist almost wholly of fish, the ordinary al- as “s emae pean Piscatbe: esd s on 
lowance being 10lbs. per man daily ; but when the |°" web : : oe 
fishery is very productive, no restriction is usually. following notice, copies of which have been sent 
placed on the quantity consumed. When the wa-|to the captains of all the whalers :— 

ter-fowl pass in the spring, one goose or two large 
per per — for 10)bs. of fish. Phe se¢-| ships which resort to Davis’ Strait and Baffin’s 
ond winter wi passed at a post where rein-deer | Bay, to make efforts in Search of the expedition 


or musk-ox meat will form a part of the rations ;| yader the command of Sir John Franklin, in those 
and of the meat, Slbs. is the usual daily allowance. | parts which are not within the seope of the expe- 


During the summer voyages pemmican will consti- | ditions about to be sent out by government, I here- 


tute the main article of diet, and will be issued at | by offer one thousand pounds, (1000/.,) to be divided 
the rate of 2lbs. per diem for each man, which is | 95 follows : to the owner. captain, officers, and crew 


as much as the average consumption on unlimited | of any ship which shall depart so far from the usual 
allowance. I calculate upon carrying seven tons) fishing grounds as to explore Prince Regent Iulet, 
of permmican to the Mackenzie for the ulterior pro- | Admiralty Inlet, Jones Sound, or Smith Sound, 
gress of the party. | provided such ship, finding the above expedition in 

Admiral von Wrangel, in his Narrative of an | distress, shall communicate with, and afford it ef- 


Expedition to the Polar Sea, dwells with arent |e pea 


. . iy , , + *¢ 
force on the vast quantity of meat eaten by — To the owner, two tenths, or =. . . . £200 


With the view of inducing any of the whaling 











. ° ° al > te er ee ) 
party ; and this unfortunate necessity for so extraor-|  ¢,  C*Ptain, one tenth, wf 100 
dinary a supply of food, forms, unodubtedly, one etal mate, ene twentieth, oF - ” 
id se gp irssanag 2.) *€ next two officers, one fortieth, or . 
of the great difficulties in Arctic expeditions, for it | a oe 50 
is manifestly a hard task to carry provisions to The remaining six tenths,or . . . 600 


meet so rapid a consumption as is stated above. | to be divided amongst the rest of the 
We must not forget to notice the offer of rewards | ship’s company. A 
to whaleships, on the part of the admiralty and| And, farther, I hereby offer an additional sum 
Lady Franklin, for rescuing the missing ships, or | of one thousand pounds, (1000/.,) to be distributed 
beinging intelligence of them.' We: de eo; how-| n the same proportions to the owner, officers, and 
ome mass . Mine | crew of any ship which shall, at an early period of 
ever, in the case of the admiralty, with unwilling-| the season, make extraordinary exertions for the 


ness and regret, because the offer is, we conceive, | above object, and, if required, bring Sir John F’rank- 
totally unworthy the cause and the British nation. | lin and his party to England. 
The Lords of the Admiralty offered one hun-| The whole or part of this last 1000/. will be 
dred guineas to the crew of any whale-ship that £t@uted according soba decision ser John = 
ae ee : Sy 3 t o . » expe 
might bring accurate information of the Erebus | 2": °T the commanding officer of the expedition 


and ‘T° 7 Maia bab] . | relieved. In other respects the decision of the fol- 
and error; but apprehending, probably, that this lowing gentlemen, who have kindly consented to 


small reward would be regarded with indifference | act as referees in awarding the 2000/., is to he final, 
by the captains of whalers, they state, in a letter! viz. Admiral Beaufort, Captain Sir W. Edward 
to the commissioners of customs, dated March 13,| Parry, R. N., Thomas Ward, sq., Hull. 

1848, that— (Signed) Jane FRankuiy. 


Conceiving there might possibly be misconcep-| ‘The admiralty may be of opimon that the ex- 
tion on the part of masters of whalers as to their | tensive and costly machinery which they have 
lordships’ intentions with respect to the reward ‘| organized in the form of three distinct expeditions, 
be paid for information as to the position of Captain | having for their main purpose the relief of Sir 
Sir John Franklin’s ships, my lords are desirous it | John Frankii Sw a a at 
should distinctly be understood by the masters and |* 00" *Ta0kin, renders it unnecessary age eigen 


crews of the whaleships, that a higher reward than | ‘he captains of whalers by high rewards to go out 
the 100 guineas mentioned in that letter will be | of their course to search for the Erebus and Ter- 
given to any ship bringing positive and exact infor-| ror; but if this be the case, we cannot help feeling 
imation of the discovery ships, more particularly if | that it would have been better, under existing cir- 
it should appear to their lordships that every €XeI- | cumstances, to have left this subject untouched. 

tion had been made in order to convey the informa- Although the search for Sir John Franklin 


tion to this country with all possible expedition and ws : 
despatch. y P P forms the great purpose of the expeditions, yet in 


the case of those under Sir James Ross and Com- 
mander Moore, the admiralty have supplied the 
vessels with instruments for making geographic, 
hydrographic, magnetic, and atmospheric observa- 
tions. In their instructions, they say,— 


We cannot forget, that when the case of the 
unfortunate Lilloise, French brig of war, which 
was sent to explore part of the coast of Greenland, 
in 1833, was uncertain, independently of despatch- 
ing an expedition in search of her, the munificent P é y 
reward of 40002. was offered by the French gov-!. Whilst we estimate any such observations . 7 
ernment, two years after her departure, to the inferior importance to the one leading object of the 

. : expedition, you will, nevertheless, omit no oppor- 
crew of any vessel rescuing her; and a pension of 


: . tunity of rendering it as contributive to scientific 
4000 francs, with the cross of the legion of honor, | acquisition as to the performance of the great duties 
were conferred by the same government on Captain | of national humanity. 























We have now endeavored to give our readers a 
clear idea of the measures in operation for the 
relief of Sir Joho Franklin and the party under 
his command, and it must be admitted that they 
are of a nature worthy of the greatest maritime 
country in the world. It would be idle, and apart 
from the object of this article, to speculate on the 
position and eircumstances of Franklin and his 
party. We may, however, state, that it is the 
opinion of eminent Arctic voyagers, that until the | 
autumn Of 1849 no apprehensions need exist re-| 

| 

] 

| 





| 
| 


specting the fate of the party from starvation. In 
a letter from Sir James Ross to Sir Edward Parry, 
written in the course of last year, Sir James says, | 


alluding to Franklin and Crozier :-— 


Their last letters to me from Whalefish Islands, | 
the day previous to their departure from them, in- | 
form me that they had taken on board provisions 
fur three years on full allowance, which they could 
extend to four years without any serious incon- 
venience ; so that we may feel assured they cannot 
want from that cause until after the middle of July, 
1849; it, therefore, does not appear to me at all 
desirable to send after them until the spring of next 
year. 


It is a remarkable fact, and one particularly | 
cheering at this moment, that the polar expeditions | 
have been attended with a singularly slight loss | 
of life. Out of nine despatched to the Arctic | 
regions, which employed six hundred and nine | 
officers and men, only seven persons died from 
causes directly or indirectly connected with the | 
expeditions, although these were absent from | 
England an average period of three years. 

There is, probably, more danger to be appre- | 
hended from the well-known energy and zeal of 
the parties, than from any other cause. Frank- | 
lin left our shores feeling that the eyes of the | 
civilized world were on him, and that it was hoped 
aud expected he would accomplish what our most 
learned hydrographers regard as feasible, although 
failure has characterized so many attempts to pass | 
from the Atlantic to the Pacifie ocean round the | 
north coast of America. 
the last letter received from him, expresses a hope | 
that he may be sent home through Siberia from | 
Bhering’s Strait: and adds, ‘* Get through, 1) 
firmly believe we shall ;”’ nor, as we well remember, 
was he the only one of the party who indulged in 
this expectation. 

To compare great things with small, the position | 
of Franklin and his party is much like that of an 
Alpine traveller who aspires to surmount some 
peak untrodden by the foot of man, that lifts its 
rocky crest from out of pathless snows and glaciers 
any thousands of feet above the vale. His track 
is eagerly and anxiously followed by aching eyes, 
longing to see the intrepid adventurer’s flag wave 
on the dizzy point. He knows this, and is well 
aware that if he succeeds his fame will be herald- | 
ed abroad. Will he abandon his enterprise as 
long as strength remains’ Not so; for to sur- 
mount a stupendous Alpine peak, or plant the 


Captain Fitzjames, in| 
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| native country. 


/ ceived with great enthusiasm. 
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English flag on polar snows, are alike based on 
the acquisition of fame. 


Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise, 
ry’ . . 
To scorn delights and live laborious days. 


Nor will Franklin abandon the struggle with 


| mighty ice-bergs and thick-ribbed ice, as long as 


the smallest chance of obtaining the much-desired 
prize remains. It is recorded, that when attempts 
were made to dissuade Sir Martin Frobisher from 
engaging in the discovery of a North-west Passage, 
he answered, ‘‘ It is the only thing in the world 
that is left yet undone, whereby a notable mind 
might be made famous and fortunate.” 

Let us hope, however, that the effort may not 
be cashly prolonged. If the leaders were youths, 
instead of veterans grown old and wise, we might 
almost say in the icy regions of the polar seas, 
we should tremble for the fate of the long absent 
party, but the case is otherwise ; and we are war- 
ranted therefore, in hoping, nay. more, in expect- 
ing, that the autumn of 1849 will restore the gal- 
lant band, headed by Sir John Franklin, to their 
The Great Chief, as the Indians 
fondly called him, who was with Nelson amidst 
the thunders of Trafalgar,* and withal is so gentle 


/as not to crash a stinging fly—an act of forbear- 


ance remembered for years by the Indianst—is 
too dear to Englishmen to be suffered to perish 
amidst frozen seas; and when we contemplate the 


| helping and willing hands now stretched forth to 


relieve him, we have no fears for the result. 


Tue Arsitrration Movement.—Public meet- 


|ings have been held during the past two weeks in 


the principal towns in Lancashire, for the purpose 
of exciting the public interest in favor of a motion 
which Mr. Cobden has undertaken to bring forward 
early in the ensuing session, having for its object 


to secure the adoption of treaties for arbitration 


between Great Britain and other countries for the 
settlement of international disputes. A deputation 
from the peace congress committee of London, 
consisting of the Rev. Richard and Mr. Burritt, 


| have attended these meetings, and have been re- 


‘The meetings have 
been crowded to excess ; and from the attention and 
applause elicited by the speakers, it was evident 
that they carried the sympathy of their audiences 
thoroughly with them. Petitions were unanimous- 
ly resolved upon, and with so decided an expression 
of opinion trom’ the most influential part of the 
country, the war minister must look with unusual 
care and economy to the preparation of his next 
estimates. We understand that similar meetings 
are arranged through the midland counties, at which 
Messrs. Sturge, of Birmingham, and Bowley, of 
Gloucester, have engaged to be present. —E-xaminer. 

* He was Lord Nelson’s flag-midshipman during that 
battle. 

+ Sir G. Back relates that it was the custom of Sir John 
Franklin never to killa fy; and though teased by them 
beyond expression, especially when engaged in taking 
observations, he would quietly desist from his work an 
patiently blow the half-gorged insects from his hands, 
This was remembered by the Indians, who, when the 
saw Back killing the flies by the wholesale process o 
smoke, exclaimed, ‘‘The great chief never destroyed so 
much as one single musquito.” 
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From the Spectator. 
MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


Ir is difficult, and after a time perhaps impos- 
sible, to change habits which originated in some 
natural bias and have been confirmed by the ‘ sec- 
ond nature” of use. The plan, the treatment, the 
matter, the style, which have been cultivated for a 
quarter of a century, cannot be thrown aside by a 
mere exercise of will, if the will really exists to 
alter them. In turning from the Historical Article 
to the History of England, Mr. Macaulay might not 
think it necessary to change the elaborate display 
of remarkable details, the argumentative discussion, 
the copious illustration of argument, the half con- 
ventional style of the Edinburgh Reviewer, and 
the full exhibition of picturesque narrative, for the 
more essential matter and more dignified style that 
are considered appropriate to history. At any rate, 
he has not done it. Except in a soberer manner, 
his History of James the Second, and the elaborate 
survey of our annals from before the invasion of 
Cesar, which introduces it, differ little from the 
* Historical Essays contributed to the Edinburgh 
Review,”’ on which Mr. Macaulay’s fame has 
mainly rested. In fact, these volumes might have 
appeared as a periodical series, but for the incon- 
venience of such a mode of publication. The in- 
troductory survey might be divided into two parts, 
the first of which should end with the termination 
of the Tudor dynasty, the other with the death of 
Charles the Second. The topographical, econom- 
ical, financial, and social exhibition of England on 
the accession of James the Second—not the least 
interesting and original section of the book—would 
exceedingly well stand alone; and so might the 
different subjects of James the Second’s reign— 
the insurrections of Argyle and Monmouth, for in- 
stance, with the Bloody Assizes that followed the 
latter. Slight formal peculiarities might oceur, 
more appropriate to a continuous narrative than to 
@ successive exhibition of parts; but the general 
character would be analogous to that history by 
epochs with which the world is already familiar in 
Mr. Macaulay's essays. 

Critical objections may be urged against the 
plan. By looking as much to picturesque details, 
subordinate but singular persons respecting whom 
many curiosities of literature and politics ean be 
presented, and describing at large any remarkable 
event for which materials exist, the author some- 
times loses sight of that which is essentially his- 
tory, and is tempted to make his subject dependent 
upon his own manner and the materials he may 
have accumulated. Another and perhaps a graver 
objection is, the length to which the work will ex- 
tend. ‘The two volumes before us are beyond the 
usual bulk of octavos, containing above 1,300 
pages; so that the three-years’ reign of James 
alone fills the space of two large books. The ex- 
tent of the whole is a question of arithmetic: if 
three years require two volumes, what will be re- 
qaired for a hundred to the commencement of the 


* Published by Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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French Revolution, or for a century and a quarter to 
the Treaty of Vienna? The Revolution of 1688, and 
the causes which led to it, is, no doubt, an important 
subject ; it is desirable to exhibit at large the char. 
acter and conduct of James—to strip him of the Tep- 
utation for sincerity and honest bigotry he still pos- 
sesses with many, (and which Mr. Macaulay does 
exceedingly well,) and to show, what is less need. 
ed, his violations of the constitution, as well as to 
exhibit in detail the political proceedings of the 
Revolution itself. These things, however, do not 
much contribute to the extension we speak of ; and 
the succeeding half century is as fertile in consti- 
tutional and political questions—more fertile jn 
foreign politics, remarkable characters, and stirring 
events. The accession of George the Third intro- 
duces the rise and progress of our Indian empire, 
with its great men, the singular race of Nabobs it 
created, and the social changes it worked. The 
same era begins the struggle between the crown 
and the domination of those great whig families 
who looked upon king and people as a sort of 
patrimony of their own. Before this contest had 
ceased, the American war began; and although 
from the accession of the house of Brunswick to 
the latter part of the last century no very great 
constitutional question was raised, (except the Sep- 
tennial Act and the Middlesex Election,) that pe- 
riod witnessed the steady growth of the moneyed 
and middle classes, the great inventions of Ark- 
wright and Watt, the origin of parliamentary re- 
porting, the establishment of the monthly periodical 
press, and the birth of newspapers as they now 
exist. Should Mr. Macaulay enter into 1789, he 
ean hardly stop till he has exhausted a subject 
more extensive and striking than the expulsion of 
the Stuarts, if really less influential upon the true 
destinies of the world—the French Revolution, 
with its varied and remarkable characters, its 
strange and Startling occurrences, its wild visions 
of human perfectibility, its actual realization of hu- 
man misery and bloodshed, the gigantic wars to 
which it led, with the fortunes and fate of Napoleon. 
Upon the present scale and mode, these things can 
hardly be managed under thirty or forty volumes at 
the most moderate computation ; Mr. Alison takes 
twenty for the Revolutionary period alone. 

But no matter, if life and time be spared to read 
them. The details may be overdone; but they 
are curious, and do not diminish the breadth of the 
execution or impede the reader. We may not find 
in the book that philosophical acumen which, pier 
ing even through the substance of men and actives, 
discovers the fundamental laws, analogous to grav- 
itation in physics, that nations and societies obey ; 
still, Mr. Macaulay frequently rectifies a general 
prejudice, by bringing to his task a calmer and 
more searching consideration, if not a larger mind, 
than has yet been brought to the subject. Abs 
lute novelty in the main facts will not be found, 
although they will often have a novel appearance? 
from the fulness of the details; but in the char 
acter of inferior actors, or those traits that mark 
the manners of the time and the state of the coul 
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try, the general reader will be introduced to almost 
a new world; for Mr. Macaulay’s research has 
extended into all quarters—almanacs, old maps, 
the fugitive literature and journals of the age, as 
well as those scattered papers in later periodicals 
which in preserving a fact or expounding a special 
subject often contain historical materials. The 
treatment, as we have already said, is fuller and 
more detailed than squares with the accustomed 
“history” of classical writers—Livy, Sallust, 
Hume, Voltaire, for instance ; nor is the style free 
from an analogous objection. Although more sub- 
dued than is usual with Mr. Macaulay, it still is 
too artificial. Force or effect is evidently the 
writer's object, and how to say a thing as impor- 
tant in his mind as what is to be said. To readers 
of the present day this is rather a critical than a 
practical effect ; and whatever faults may be found 
with Macaulay's style, it is at least attractive— 
there is no slumbering over his page. This style, 
too, is the fashion of the age, the ornate having 
gradually passed into the rhetorical from the time 
of Gibbon ; and of this rhetorical school Macaulay 
is undoubtedly the head. He has more variety, 
more nature, more richness, and more substance, 
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than any other graduate of the school. He may 
sometimes exaggerate the truth for the sake of the | 
expression, sometimes perhaps sacrifice it; but | 
he never degenerates into mere phrasemongery. | 


There are always images or ideas beneath his | 


words; and, what is more, the images or ideas|the ancient temples. 


are commensurate with the diction. | 


As a history considered apart from its literary | 
character, the great merit of the work is its impar- | 


NP ae , ; | 
tial justice. Mr. Macaulay is a man of progress | 


—what is rightfully called a ‘* Liberal,’’ had not | 


party cant and self-seeking sunk the word into a} 
term of contempt. He does not suffer personal 
qualities or personal misfortunes to blind him to 
the general bad character or the tyrannical objects 
of the Stuarts, or to the mischief their principles, 
if successful, would have brought upon the world. 
But he is no partisan ; he has raised himself above 
the mists of faction. With a toleration so rare 
that it is hardly to be found, and a thoughtful 
learning without which the toleration would have 
been of little use, Mr. Macaulay considers the ac- 
tors of the past, not only as men actuated by the 
passions and temptations of their race, but moved 
by the peculiar prejudices and feelings of the time. 
The faults and the persecuting spirit of the Puritans 
are as freely exhibited as those of the High Church- 
men; the party crimes of the whigs, especially 
under the second Charles, are as freely noted as 
those of the tories ; he even contents himself with 
a faint denial of the legal treason of Russell— 
“Russell, who appears to have been guilty of no 
offence falling within the definition of high trea- 
son.’’ This impartiality and elevation do not, how- 
ever, induce dryness, or that indifference which 
touches upon falsehood by leaving a false impres- 
sion. The man is never lost sight of ; but, while 
the weaknesses and faults of his nature or position 





are fully allowed for, the broad distinction between 
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vice and virtue, freedom and tyranny, is never for- 
gotten. 

The same philosophical spirit which judges the 
past with the experience of the present, is visible 
in the introductory portion; where the author 
traces the formation of the British people, from 
the Celts, the Romans, the Saxons, the Danes, 
the Normans, and the growth of the English con- 
stitution (a little after Hallam.) We do not mean 
to say that in this, or in any part, every conclusion 
is safe from challenge ; or that some may not ob- 
ject in limine to a principle of fate, or ‘all is for 
the best,’’ which pervades the work. Even when 
the truth is evident, the author’s mode of statement 
sometimes induces exaggeration. Buta largeness 
and a toleration of view animate the whole, and 
tend more than any research or even any peculiar- 
ity of treatment to impart originality to the work. 

That the Church of Rome was beneficial to 
mankind in the darker ages, is not a new idea, and 
much of the force of the early part of the follow- 
ing passage is owing to its manner; but the judg- 
ment on pilgrimages and the Crusades possesses 
freshness as well as force. 


It is true that the church had been deeply cor- 
rupted both by that superstition and by that philos- 
ophy against which she had long contended, and 
over which she had at last triumphed. She had 
given a too easy admission to doctrines borrowed 
from the ancient schools, and to rites borrowed from 
Roman policy and Gothic 
ignorance, Grecian ingenuity and Syrian asceticism 
had contributed to deprave her. Yet she retained 
enough of the sublime theology and benevolent 
morality of her earlier days to elevate many intel- 
lects and to purify many hearts. Some things also 
which at a later period were justly regarded as 
among her chief blemishes, were in the seventh 


‘century, and long afterwards, among her chief mer- 


its. That the sacerdotal order should encroach on 
the functions of the civil magistrate; would in our 
time be a great evil. But that which in an age of 
good governiment is an evil, may in an age of grossly 
bad government be a blessing. It is better that 
mankind should be governed by wise laws well ad- 
ministered, and by an enlightened public opinion, 
than by priestcraft; but it is better that men should 
be governed by priestcraft than by brute violence— 
by such a prelate as Dunstan than by such a war- 
rior as Penda. A society sunk in ignorance, and 
ruled by mere physical foree, has great reason to 
rejoice when a class of which the influence is intel- 
lectual and moral rises to ascendency. Such aclass 
will doubtless abuse its power ; but mental power, 
even when abused, is stil] a nobler and better power 
than that which consists merely in corporeal strength. 
We read in the Anglo-Saxon chronicles of tyrants 
who, when at the height of greatness, were smitten 
with remorse, who abhorred the pleasures and dig- 
nities which they had purchased by guilt, who abdi- 
cated their crowns, and who sought to atone for 
their offences by cruel penances and incessant 
prayers. These stories have drawn forth bitter 
expressions of contempt from some writers, who, 
while they boasted of liberality, were in truth as 
narrow-minded as any monk of the dark ages, and 
whose habit was to apply to all events in the his- 
tory of the world the standard received in the Paris- 
ian society of the eighteenth century. Yet surely 
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a system which, however deformed by superstition, | the most sanguine could searcely expect to attain, 
introduced strong moral restraints into communities |On a sudden a gleam of hope appeared. General 
previously governed only by vigor of muscle and by | was opposed to general, army to army. On the 
audacity of spirit—a system which taught the fiercest | use which might be made of one auspicious moment 
and mightiest ruler, that he was, like his meanest depended the future destiny of the nation. Our an- 
bondman, a responsible being, might have seemed | cestors used that moment well; they forgot old in- 
to deserve a more respectful mention from philoso- | juries, waived petty scruples, adjourned to a more 











phers and philanthropists. 

The same observations will apply to the con- 
tempt with which in the last century it was fash- 
ionable to speak of the pilgrimages, the sanctuaress, 
the crusades, and the monastic institutions of the 
middle ages. In times when men were scarcely 
ever induced to travel by liberal curiosity or by the 
pursuit of gain, it was better that the rude inhabit- 
ant of the north should visit Italy and the east as a 
pilgrim than that he should never see anything but 
those squalid cabins and uncleared woods amidst 
which he was born. In times when life and when 
female honor were exposed to daily risk from tyrants 
and marauders, it was better that the precinct of a 
shrine should be regarded with an irrational awe, 
than that there should be no refuge inaccessible to 
cruelty and licentiousness. In times when states- 
men were incapable of forming extensive political 
combinations, it was better that the Christian nations 
should be roused and united for the recovery of the 
Holy Sepulchre, than that they should one by one 
be overwhelmed by the Mahometan power. What- 
ever reproach may ata later period have been justly 
thrown on the indolence and luxury of religious 
orders, it was surely good that in an age of igno- 
rance and violence there should be quiet cloisters and 
gardens, in which the arts of peace could be safely 
cultivated, in which gentle and contemplative natures 
could find an asylum, in which one brother could 
employ himself in transcribing the Eneid of Virgil, 
and another in meditating the Analytics of Aristotle ; 
in which he who had a genius for art might illu- 
minate a martyrology or earve a crucifix, and in 
which he who had a turn for natural philosophy 
might make experiments on the properties of plants 
and minerals. Had not such retreats been seat- 
tered here and there among the huts of a miserable 
peasantry and the castles of a ferocious aristocracy, 
European society would have consisted merely of 
beasts of burden and beasts of prey. 


If there be one point in English political history 
more than another where all politicians are agreed, 
it is on the folly or at best the oversight of the 
convention, in not taking securities from Charles 
the Second, and establishing a constitution before 
he was restored. From this view Mr. Macaulay 
dissents, and perhaps with justice, considering the 
then violence of parties and the natural tempers of 
men. 


It has been too much the practice of writers zealous 
for freedom to represent the restoration as a disas- 
trous event, and to condemn the folly or baseness 


convenient season all dispute about the reforms 
which our institutions needed, and stood together, 
eavaliers and roundheads, Episcopalians and Pres. 
byterians, in firm union, for the old Jaws of the land 
against military despotism. The exact partition 
of power, among king, lords and commons, might 
| well be postponed till it had been decided whether 
| England should be governed by king, lords, and 
,commons, or by cuirassiers and pikemen. Had 
ithe statesmen of the convention taken a different 
}course ; had they held long debates on the princi- 
ples of government; had they drawn up a new 
constitution and sent it to Charles; had conferences 
been opened, had couriers been passing and repass- 
ing during some weeks between Westminster and 
the Netherlands, with projects and counter-projects, 
replies by Hyde and rejoinders by Prynne, the co- 
alition on which the public safety depended would 
have been dissolved ;—the Presbyterians and royal- 
ists would certainly have quarrelled ; the military 
factions might possibly have been reconciled ; and 
the misjudging friends of liberty might long have 
regretted, under a rule worse than that of the worst 
Stuart, the golden opportunity which had been suf- 
fered to escape. 


The following description of the army, whose 
domination the eountry escaped from, may be 
taken as a pendant to the preceding extract; and 
as a specimen where description predominates 
in exposition—although Macaulay's disquisition is 
mostly enforced by images as well as arguments. 





The army which now became supreme in the 
state was an army very different from any that has 
| since been seen among us. At present the pay of 
| the common soldier is not such as can seduce any 

but the humblest class of English laborers from 
their calling ; a barrier almost impassable separates 
him from the commissioned officer. The great 
majority of those who rise high in the service rise 
by purchase. So numerous and extensive are the 
remote dependencies of England, that every man 
who enlists in the line must expect to pass many years 
in exile, and some years in climates unfavorable to the 
health and vigor of the European race. ‘The army 
of the Long Parliament was raised for home service. 
The pay of the private soldier was much above tle 
wages earned by the great body of the people ; and 
if he distinguished himself by intelligence and 
courage, he might hope to attain high coimmands. 
The ranks were accordingly composed of persous 
superior in station and education to the multitude. 
| These persons, sober, moral, diligent, and accus- 
tomed to reflect, had been induced to take up arms, 








of that convention which reealled the royal family | not by the pressure of want, not by the love of nov- 
without exacting new securities against maladminis- _elty and license, not by the arts of recruiting-ofli- 
tration. Those who hold this language do not cers, but by religious and political zeal, mingled 
comprehend the real nature of the crisis which fol- ‘with the desire of distinction and promotion. The 
lowed the deposition of Richard Cromwell. Eng- | boast of the soldiers, as we find it recorded in their 
land was in imminent danger of sinking under the | solemn resolutions, was, that they had not been 
tyranny of a succession of small men raised up and forced into the service, nor had enlisted chiefly for 
pulled down by military caprice. ‘To deliver the the sake of lucre; that they were no Janissaries, 
country from the domination of the soldiers was the | but free-born Englishmen, who had of their own 
first object of every enlightened patriot ; but it was accord put their lives in jeopardy for the liberties 
an object which, while the soldiers were united, and religion of England, and whose right and duty 
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which they had saved. 


A foree thus composed might, without injury to 


its efficiency, be indulged in some liberties which if tions of the officers to quell. 


allowed to any other troops would have proved sub- 
versive of all discipline. In general, soldiers who 
should form themselves into political clubs, elect 
delegates, and pass resolutions on high questions of 
state, would soon break loose from all control, 
would cease to form an army, and would become 
the worst and most dangerous of mobs. Nor 
would it be safe in our time to tolerate in any regi- 
ment religious meetings at which a corporal versed 
in Scripture should lead the devotions of his less 
gifted colonel, and admonish a backsliding major. 


But such was the intelligence, the gfavity, and the | 


self-command of the warriors whom Cromwell had 
trained, that in their eamp a political organization 
and a religious organization could exist without 
destroying military organization. 
who off duty were noted as demagogues and field- 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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it was to watch over the welfare of the nation!sermon, or a window on which the Virgin and 


Child were painted, produced in the Puritan ranks 
an excitement which it required the utmost exer- 
One of Cromwell's 
chief difficulties was to restrain his pikemen and 
dragoons from invading by main force the pulpits 
of ministers whose discourses, to use the language 
of that time, were not savory; and too many of 
our cathedrals still dear the marks of the hatred 
with which those stern spirits regarded every ves- 
tige of popery. 


The most striking part of this work, in our 
opinion, is the survey of the physical features and 
the social condition of the country in 1685. The 
plan, though rare, is not absolutely new. Arnold, 


‘in a very remarkable passage, took a similar sur- 


The same men | 


preachers, were distinguished by steadiness, by the 


spirit of order, and by prompt obedience on watch, 
on drill, and on the field of battle. 

In war this strange force was irresistible. The 
stubborn courage characteristic of the English 
people was by the system of Cromwell at once 
regulated and stimulated. Other leaders have 
maintained order as strict; other leaders have in- 


his camp alone the most rigid discipline was found in 
company with the fiereest enthusiasm ; his troops 
moved to victory with the precision of machines 
while burning with the wildest fanaticism of ern- 
saders. From the time when the army was re- 
moddled to the time when it was disbanded, it never 


| mind. 


vey of Europe during an early period of Roman 
history ; but the barbaric condition of the world, 
and the paucity if not the absence of authorities, 
rendered it inferential, and would have made it 
bare, but for the Homeric character of the writer's 
Something like Mr. Macaulay’s concep- 
tion has been tried in a modern English history ; 
thongh not in so complete or so comprehensive a 
manner, and falling far behind in variety of 


‘knowledge, skill in the selection of facts, and 
spired their followers with a zeal as ardent; but in| 


found, either in the British islands or on the conti- | 


nent, an enemy who could stand its onset. In 


England, Scotland, Ireland, Flanders, the Puritan | 


warriors, often surrounded by difficulties, sometimes 
contending against threefold odds, not only never 
failed to conquer, but never failed to destroy and 
break in pieces whatever force was opposed to 
them. They at length came to regard the day of 
battle as a day of certain triumph, and marched 
against the most renowned battalions of Europe 
with disdainful confidence. Turenne was startled 
by the shout of stern exultation with which his 
English allies advanced to the combat, and ex- 
pressed the delight of a true soldier when he 
learned that it was ever the fashion of Cromwell's 
pikemen to rejoice greatly when they beheld the 
enemy ; and the banished eavaliers felt an emotion 
of national pride when they saw a brigade of their 
countrymen, outnumbered by foes and abandoned 
by allies, drive before it in headlong rout the finest 
infantry of Spain, and foree a passage into a coun- 
terscarp which had just been pronounced impregna- 
ble by the ablest of the marshals of France. 

But that which chiefly distinguished the army of 
Cromwell from other armies was the austere moral- 


It is acknowledged by the most zealous royalists, 
that in that singular camp no oath was heard, no 
drunkenness or gambling was seen, and that during 
the long dominion of the soldiery the property of 
the peaceable citizen and the honor of women were 
held sacred. If ontrages were committed, they 
Were outrages of a very different kind from those of 
which a victorious army is generally guilty. No 
servant girl complained of the rough gallantry of 
the red-coats; not an ounce of plate was taken 
from the shops of the goldsmiths; but a Pelagian 


| 


| 





vigor and richness of execution. There is more 
freshness too in this survey than in the political 
history, where Mr. Macaulay had already handled 
several of the epochs he has now gone over again. 
Those who are familiar with his writings will 
recognize the same views, urged by similar though 
not identical images. But all in the survey we 
speak of is new in facts and in manner, and admi- 
rably done. Walter Scott might have given more 
vitality to the manners and more individuality to 
the classes—for with the classes of society, es- 
pecially, Mr. Macaulay rather deals in the gross ; 
but Scott wanted both the economical and statisti- 
eal knowledge, and the skill to have directed his 
knowledge to the useful conclusion; and perhaps 
he would not have applied himself with Macaulay's 
industry to the collection of the materials from 
which his picture was to be composed. Our con- 
cluding extracts shall be taken from this chapter. 


ENGLAND ‘IN 1635. 


Could the England of 1685 be by some magical 
process set before our eyes, we should not know 
one landscape in a hundred or one building in ten 
thousand. The country gentleman would not re- 
cognize his own fields. The inhabitant of the 
town would not recognize his own street. Every- 
thing has been changed but the great features of 


: jnature, and a few massive and durable works of 
ity and the fear of God which pervaded all ranks. | 


human art. We might find out Snowdon and 
Windermere, the Cheddar Cliffs and Beachy Head. 
We might find out here and there a Norman min- 
ster, or a castle which witnessed the wars of the 
Roses. But with such rare exceptions, everything 
would be strange to us. Many thousands of 
square miles which are now rich corn-land and 
meadow, intersected by green hedgerows, and dot- 
ted with villages and pleasant country-seats, would 
appear as moors overgrown with furze, or fens 
abandoned to wild ducks. We should see strag- 
gling huts built of wood and covered with thatch 
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where we now see manufacturing towns and sea- 

orts renowned to the farthest ends of the world. 

he capital itself would shrink to dimensions not 
much exceeding those of its present suburb on the 
south of the Thames. Not less strange to us 
would be the garb and manners of the people, the 
furniture and the equipages, the interior of the 
shops and dwellings. * * * 

In France, Germany, and the Netherlands, 
armies such as Henry the Fourth and Philip the 
Second had never employed in time of war were 
kept up in the midst of peace. Bastions and 
ravelins were everywhere rising, constructed on 
principles unknown to Parma or Spinola. Stores 
of artillery and ammunition were accumulated, such 
as even Richelieu, whom the preceding generation 
had regarded as a worker of prodigies, would have 
pronounced fabulous. No man could journey many 
leagues in those countries without hearing the 
drums of a regiment on march, or being challenged 
by the sentinels on the drawbridge of a fortress. 
In our island, on the contrary, it was possible to 
live long and to travel far without being once re- 
minded, by any martial sight or sound, that the de- 
fence of nations had become a science and a call- 
ing. The majority of Englishmen who were under 
twenty-five years of age had probably never seen a 
company of regular soldiers. Of the cities which 
in the civil war had valiantly repelled hostile 
armies, scarce one was now capable of sustaining 
a siege. The gates stood open night and day. 
The ditches were dry. The ramparts had been 
suffered to fall into decay, or were repaired only 
that the townsfolk might have a pleasant walk on 
summer evenings. Of the old baronial keeps, many 
had been shattered by the cannon of Fairfax and 
Cromwell, and lay in heaps of ruin, overgrown 
with ivy. Those which remained had lost their 
martial character, and were now rural palaces of the 
aristocracy. ‘The moats were turned into preserves 
of carp and pike, ‘The mounds were planted with 
fragrant shrubs, through which spiral walks ran 
up to summer-houses adorned with mirrors and 
paintings. ‘There were still to be seen, on the 
capes of the sea-coast, and on many inland hills, 
tall posts surmounted by barrels. Once those bar- 
rels had been filled with pitch. Watchmen had 
been set round them in seasons of danger; and 
within a few hours after a Spanish sail had been 
discovered in the channel, or after a thousand 
Scottish mosstroopers had crossed the Tweed, the 
signal-fires were blazing fifty miles off, and whole 
sounties were rising in arms. But many years 
had now elapsed since the beacons had been lighted ; 
and they were regarded rather as curious relics of 
ancient manners than as parts of a machinery neces- 
sary to the safety of the state. 


THE NORTHERN COUNTIES 160 YEARS SINCE. 


A large part of the country beyond Trent was 
down to the eighteenth century in a state of barba- 
rism. Physical and moral causes had concurred to 

revent civilization from spreading to that region. 

‘he air was inclement; the soil was generally 
such as required skilful and industrious cultivation ; 
and there could be little skill or industry in a tract 
which was often the theatre of war, and which, 
even when there was nominal peace, was constant- 
ly desolated by bands of Scottish marauders. Be- 
fore the union of the two British crowns, and long 
afier that union, there was as great a difference 
between Middlesex and Northumberland as there 
now is between Massachusetts and the settlements 








of those squatters who, far to the west of the Mis. 
sissippi, administer a rude justice with the rifle and 
the dagger. In the reign of Charles the Second, 
the traces left by ages of slaughter and pillage were 
still distinctly perceptible, many miles south of the 
Tweed, in the face of the country and in the law- 
less manners of the people. ere was still a 
large class of mosstroopers, whose calling was to 
plunder dwellings and to drive away whole herds of 
cattle. It was found necessary soon after the restor- 
ation to enact laws of great severity for the preven- 
tion of these outrages. The magistrates of North- 
umberland and Cumberland were authorized to 
raise bands of armed men for the defence of proper- 
ty and order ; and provision was made for meeting 
the expense of these levies by local taxation. The 
parishes were required to keep bloodhounds for the 
purpose of hunting the freebooters. Many old men 
who were living in the middle of the eighteenth 
century could well remember the time when those 
ferocious dogs were common. Yet even with such 
auxiliaries it was often found impossible to track the 
robbers to their retreats among the hills and morass- 
es. For the geography of that wild country wag 
very imperfectly known. Even after the accession 
of George the Third, the path over the fells from 
Borrowdale to Ravenglas was still a secret care- 
fully kept by the dalesmen ; some of whom had 
probably in their youth escaped from the pursuit of 
justice by that road. The seats of the gentry and 
the larger farm-houses were fortified. Oxen were 
penned at night beneath the overhanging battle 
ments of the residence, which was known by the 
name of the peel. The inmates slept with arms at 
their sides. Huge stones and boiling water were 
in readiness to crush and seald the plunderer who 
might venture to assail the little garrison. No trav- 
eller ventured into the country without making his 
will. The judges on circuit, with the whole body 
of barristers, attorneys, clerks, and serving-men, 
rode on horseback from Newcastle to Carlisle, 
armed, and escorted by a strong guard under the 
command of the sheriffs. It was necessary to car- 
ry provisions; for the country was a wilderness 
which afforded no supplies. ‘The spot where the 
cavalcade halted to dine, under an immense oak, 
is not yet forgotten. The irregular vigor with 
which criminal justice was administered shocked 
observers whose life had been passed in more tran- 
quil districts. Juries, animated by hatred and by 
a sense of common danger, convicted house-break- 
ers and cattle-stealers with the promptitude of a 
court-martial in a mutiny ; and the convicts were 
hurried by scores to the gallows. Within the 
memory of some who are stil] living, the sportsman 
who wandered in pursuit of game to the sources of 
the Tyne found the heaths round Keeldar Castle 
peopled by a race scarcely less savage than the lo- 
dians of California, and heard with surprise the 
half-naked women chanting a wild measure, while 
the men with brandished dirks danced a war-dance. 


THE ARMY UNDER CHARLES THE SECOND. 


The regular army which was kept up in England 
at the beginning of the year 1685 consisted, a! 
ranks included, of about seven thousand foot and 
about seventeen hundred cavalry and dragoons. 
The whole charge amounted to about two hundred 
and ninety thousand pounds a year; less than 4 
tenth part of what the military establishment of 
France then cost in time of peace. The daily pay 
of a private in the Life Guards was four shillings, 
in the Blues two shillings and sixpence, in the Dre 
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DRYBURG ABBEY 


goons eighteenpence, in the Foot Guards tenpence, 
and in the line eightpence. ‘The discipline was 
lax, and indeed could not be otherwise. The com- 
mon law of England, knew nothing of courts-mar- 
tial, and made no distinction, in time of peace, be- 
tween a soldier and any other subject ; nor could the 
government then venture to ask even the most 
Joyal parliament for a mutiny bill. A soldier, 
therefore, by knocking down his colonel, incurred 
only the ordinary penalties of assault and battery ; 
and by refusing to obey orders, by sleeping on 
guard, or by deserting his colors, incurred no legal | 
penalty at all. Military punishments were doubt- 
less inflicted during the reign of Charles the See- | 
ond; but they were inflicted very sparingly, and in | 
such a manner as not to attract public notice, or to 
produce an appeal to the courts of Westminster | 
Mall. 





SEAMEN UNDER THE STUARTS. 


Such was the ordinary character of those who | 
were then called gentlemen captains. Mingled | 
with them were to be found, happily for our coun- | 
try, naval commanders of a very different description | 
—men whose whole life had been passed on the | 
deep, and who had worked and fought their way | 
from the lowest offices of the forecastle to rank and | 
distinction. One of the most eminent of these offi- | 
cers was Sir Christopher Mings; who entered the 
service as a cabin-boy, who fell fighting bravely | 
against the Dutch, and whom his crew, weeping | 
and vowing vengeance, carried to the grave. 
From him sprang, by a singular kind of descent, a | 
line of valiant and expert sailors. His cabin-boy | 
was Sir John Narborough; and the cabin-boy of | 
Sir John Narborough was Sir Cloudesly Shovel. | 
To the strong natural sense and dauntless courage 
of this class of men England owes a debt never to | 
be forgotten. It was by such resolute hearts that, | 
in spite of much maladministration, and in spite of | 
the blunders of more courtly admirals, our coasts | 
were protected and the reputation of our flag upheld | 
during many gloomy and perilous years. But to a | 
landsman, these tarpaulins, as they were called, | 
seemed a strange and half-savage race. All their | 
knowledge was professional ; and their professional | 
knowledge was practical rather than scientific. Off | 
their own element they were as simple as childfen. | 
Their deportment was uncouth. There was rough- | 
ness in their very good-nature; and their talk, | 
where it was not made up of nautical phrases, was | 
too commonly made up of oaths and curses. Such | 
were the chiefs in whose rude school were formed | 
those sturdy warriors from whom Swollett, in the | 
next age, drew Lieutenant Bowling and Commo- | 
dore Trunnion. 





From the Drawing-room Scrap-book. 
DRYBURGH ABBEY BY MOONLIGHT. 

’"T was morn—but not the ray which falls the sum- 
mer boughs among, 

When Beauty walks in gladness forth with all her | 
light and song ; 

Twas morn—but mist and cloud hung deep upon | 
the lonely vale, 


And shadows, like the wings of death, were cast 
upon the gale. 





’ 


For ~ whose spirit woke the dust of nations into 
ife, 

That o’er the waste and barren earth spread flowers 
and fruitage rife— 
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Whose genius, like the sun, illumed the mighty 
realms of mind— 

Had fled forever from the fame, love, friendship of 
mankind ! 


To pore a wreath in glory wrought, his spirit swept 
afar, 

Beyond the soaring wing of thought, the light of 
moon or star ; 

To drink immortal waters, free from every taint of 
earth— 

To breathe, before the shrine of life, the source 
whence worlds had birth! 


There was wailing on the early breeze, and dark- 
ness in the sky, 

When, with sable plume, and cloak, and pall, a 
funeral train swept by ; 

Methought—St. Mary shield us well!—that other 
forms moved there 

Than those of mortal brotherhood—the noble, 
young, and fair! 


Was it a dream '—how oft in sleep we ask, ‘* Can 
this be true?” 

Whilst warm Imagination paints her marvels to our 
view ! 

Earth's glory seems a tarnished crown to that which 
we behold 

When dreams enchant our sight with things, whose 
meanest garb is gold! 


Was it a dream ’—Methought the ‘* dauntless Har- 
old’? passed me by— 

The proud ** Fitz-James,’’ with martial step, and 
dark intrepid eye ; 

That ** Marmion’s’’ haughty crest was there, a 
mourner for his sake ; 

And she, the bold, the beautiful sweet ‘* Lady of 
the Lake ;”’ 


The ** Minstrel,’ whose last Jay was o’er—whose 
broken harp lay low— 

And with him glorious ** Waverley,’” with glance 
and step of woe. 

And *‘ Stuart’s’’ voice rose there as when, ’mid 
fate’s disastrous war, . 

He led the wild, ambitious, proud and brave * Vich 
Tan Vohr.”’ 


Next, marvelling at his sable suit, the ‘* Dominie’’ 
stalked past, 

With ** Bertram,” “ Julia’’ by his side, whose tears 
where flowing fast ; 

‘“Guy Mannering’’ moved there, o’erpowered by 
that afflicting sight; 

And ‘‘Merrilies,”’ as when she swept o’er Ellan- 
gowan’s height. 


Solemn and grave, ‘*‘ Monkbarns’’ appeared amidst 
that burial line ; 

And “ Ochiltree’”’ leant o’er his staff, and mourned 
for *‘ Auld lang syne !"’ 

Slow marched the gallant ** M’Intyre,”’ whilst Lovel 
mused alone ; 

(For once, ‘‘ Miss Wardour's’ image left that 
bosom’s faithful throne.) 


With coronach and arms reversed came forth 
** M’Gregor’s’’ clan— 

Red ‘* Dougal’s”’ ery pealed shrill and wild—‘* Rob 
Roy’s’’ bold brow looked wan ; 

The fair ‘‘ Diana” kissed her cross, and blessed its 
sainted ray ; 

And ** Wae is me,”’ the “ Bailie’’ sighed, “ that I 

should see this day !”’ 
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Next rode, in melancholy guise, with sombre vest 
and scarf, 

Sir Edward, Laird of Ellieslaw, the far-renowned 
** Black Dwarf.’’ 

Upon his left, in bonnet blue, and white locks flow- 
ing free— 

The pious sculptor of the grave—stood ** Old Mor- 
tality.” 


‘* Balfour of Burley,”’ ‘‘ Claverhouse,”’ the ‘* Lord 
of Evandale,”’ 

And stately ‘* Lady Margaret,’’ whose woe might 
nought avail ! 

Fierce ** Bothwell’’ on his charger black, as from 
the conflict won ; 

And pale ‘* Habakkuk Mucklewrath,’’ who cried 
** God's will be done !"’ 


And like a rose, a young white rose, that blooms 
*mid wildest scenes, 

Passed she--the modest, eloquent, and virtuous 
** Jeanie Deans ;”’ 

And ** Dumbiedikes,”’ that silent laird, with love too 
deep to smile, 

And “ Effie,” with her noble friend, the good 
‘* Duke of Argyle.”’ 


With lofty brow, and bearing high, dark ** Ravens- 
wood’? advanced, 

Who on the false ** Lord Keeper’s’’ mien with eye 
indignant glanced ; 

Whilst, graceful as a lovely fawn, ’neath covert 
close and sure, 

Approached the beauty of all hearts—the “ Bride 
of Lammermoor !”’ 


Then “‘Annot Lyle,’’ the fairy queen of light and 
song stepped near ; 

The ** Knight of Ardenvohr ;”’ and he, the gifted 
Hieland seer. 

** Dalgetty,’’ ** Duncan,” “* Lord Monteith,’’ and 
** Ranald”’ met my view— 

The hapless ‘* Children of the Mist,’’ and bold ‘* Al- 
rich Connel Dhu !”’ 


On swept ** Bois Gilbert,” “* Front de Beuf,”’ ** De 
Bracy’s” plume of woe ; 

And ** Ceur de Lion’s”’ crest shone near the valiant 
‘* Ivanhoe ;”” 

While, soft as glides a summer-cloud, ** Rowena”’ 
closer drew, 

With beautiful ** Rebecca,’’ peerless daughter of 
the Jew. 


Still onward, like the gathering night, advanced that 
funeral train, 

Like billows when the tempest sweeps across the 
shadowy main ; 

Where’er the eager gaze might reach, in noble 
ranks were seen 

Dark plume, and glittering mail, and crest, and 
beauteous woman’s mien. 


A sound thrilled through that length’ning host !— 
Methought the vault was closed, 

Where, io his glory and renown, fair Scotia’s bard 
reposed. 

A sound thrilled through that length’ning host—and 
forth my vision fled ; 

But, ah! that mournful dream proved trae—rTuE 
IMMORTAL ScoTT WAS DEAD. 





THE MORAL OF LIFE. 


The vision and the voice are o’er !—their influence 
waned away, 

Like music o’er a summer Jake at the golden close 
of day ; 

The vision and the voice are o’er!—but when wi} 
be forgot 

The buried Genius of Romance—the imperishable 
Scorr! 





From the Epilogue to Doctor Birch and his Young Friends 
THE MORAL OF LIFE. 


I’p say, we suffer and we strive 

Not less nor more as men than boys ; 
With grizzled beards at forty-five, 

As erst at twelve, in corduroys. 

And if, in time of sacred youth, 

We learned at home to love and pray, 
Pray Heaven, that early Love and Truth 
May never wholly pass away. 


And in the world, as in the school, 

I’d say, how fate may change and shift ; 
The prize lie sometimes with the fool, 
The race not always to the swift. 

The strong may yield, the good may fall, 
The great man be a vulgar clown, 

The knave be lifted over all, 

The kind cast pitilessly down. 


Who knows the inserutable design? 
Blessed be He who took and gave! 
Winy should your mother, Charles, not mine, 
Be weeping at her darling’s grave ’* 
We bow to Heaven that willed it so, 
That darkly rules the fate of all, 
That sends the respite or the blow, 
That ’s free to give or to recall. 

* * * * 
So each shall mourn, in life’s advance, 
Dear hopes, dear friends, untimely killed ; 
Shall grieve for many a perfect chance, 
And longing passion unfulfilled ; 
Amen! whatever fate be sent, 
Pray God the heart may kindly glow, 
Although the head wiih cares be bent, 
And whitened with the winter snow. — 





Come wealth or want, come good or ill, 
Let young and old accept their part, 
And bow before the Awful Will, 

And bear it with an honest heart. 

Who misses, or who wins the prize? 
Go, lose or conquer as you ean ; 

Bat if you fail, or if you rise, 

Be each, pray God, a gentleman. 


A gentleman, or old or young! 

(Bear kindly with my humble lays)— 
The sacred chorus first was sung 
Upon the first of Christmas-days ; 
The shepherds heard it overhead— 
The joyful angels raised it then ; 
Glory to Heaven on high, it said, 
And peace on earth to gentle men. 





. * * * 


*C. B. ob. 29 Nov., 1848; wt. 42. 
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Correspondence of the New Orleans Crescent. 
ACCOUNT OF THE GOLD REGION. 
Monterey, California, Aug. 26, 1848. 

At last, my dear brother, I can tell you of some- 
thing wonderful in this hitherto uninteresting ser- 
vice. I listened an unbeliever to all the gold-dig- 
gers’ stories of those who have been dropping in 
from the Placer these last three or four months, 
yntil the governor and Sherman returned ; and 
even then, when the colonel brought home hand- 
fuls of the pure metal, which had been given to 
him as specimens, and remarked to me, ‘ Yes, it 
js all true, and the most remarkable part of it is 
that it is not exaggerated,’ I could not, or rather 
did not, want to believe that an El Dorado had at 
last been found; and as Captain Smith, of the 
Dragoons, had just arrived from Los Angelos, to 
pay us a visit at my invitation, and to Jook at this 
upper country, I asked the colonel to let me go 
with him to the mines, that we too might see. 
We left this on the 2lst, and as the plains and 
mountains are rather dry and uninteresting now, 
we got over them as soon as convenient, passing, 
every few miles, carts, wagons and families, foot 
and horsemen, all bound to the Placer. We found 
the farm-houses and villages almost deserted ; and 
at the cabins where we stopped for meals, we 
heard only of the gold! The women would, after 
a little talk, go to their chests and bring our their 
bags to show what fine large pieces the men had 
got forthem. At San Jose, or the Pueblo, as 
they call it here, we found most of the houses 
shut up, and their Owners gone too—one or two 
carts in the streets, and these were being got ready 
for the journey up. 

] was agreeably surprised to find San Francisco 
a pretty little Yankee looking town, though we 
had to wade through two or three miles of sand 
hills, against a stiff nor’wester, just before reach- 
ing it. They have made the best of a bad site, 
on the side of a pretty steep hill, and hemmed in 
by high sand hills. ‘They have stuck a board 
house under the Jee of every sand bank or clump 
of bushes, and you cannot buy a sand hill there 
now for any money. ‘They boast quite a good 
looking hotel, and talk of the mint, bank, market 
house, and navy yard, that will be, with quite a 
serious look, rather ainusing to a stranger who has 
not seen the Placer ; but if he happens in at some 
of the half dozen stores strung along the water 
side, and sees some of the rough-looking country- 
men, who may have just arrived from the mines— 
(how very polite the store-keepers are to them 
now ')—the fellow takes out his buckskin purse, a 
foot long, and shakes half a dozen pounds or so 
of gold into the seales to pay for his track, with 
as much coolness as if it were sand. ‘* What's 
the news from the mines ?’’ says one—‘ any sick- 
ness there yet?’? ‘*No, not much; they have 
nearly all gone up to the dry diggings, and its 
healthier up thar.” ‘Is it pretty rich up there?” 
“Oh, yes!’ You wonder why the fellow came 
away ; so, to find out if he was unlucky, you ask, 
“About how much did you get out?” “ About 
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two or three thousand dollars !’’ ‘* And how long 
were you digging’? About twelve days in all, 
but I didn’t dig steady ; I was on the river two 
or three days examining.” ‘‘ Why did you come 
away ?’”’ “Oh, I came down to buy goods, and I 
am going back to trade.” You next wonder why 
all you saw at dinner that day did n’t go right off 
to the mines; but they were merchants and mer- 
chants’ clerks, and the merchants have averaged 
sales of two or three thousand dollars daily, making 
about three hundred per cent. on cost; and the 
merchants’ clerks get at least $300 per month. 
Why, the negro cook at the hotel gets $200 per 
month, and is going to leave next month for the 
mines! After seeing and hearing all this, one 
begins to think the place must grow. 

There were about eight or ten vessels in port 
when I was there, all empty but two whalers. 
They had made prompt and profitable sales, but 
they all grumble because the governor will not take 
the gold for duties at more than $10 the ounee, 
and there is no money in the market. The act- 
ing collector, a young officer who is full of busi- 
ness, for he is the quarter-master, tells you that 
he has forty thousand dollars already paid in gold, 
and he don’t know where the devil the money is 
to come from to redeem it! After looking around 
thus, and listening to some of the stories of gold 
or trade, we could hear of no launch going up 
that day, and so adjourned to dinner, where we 
sat down with some twenty well-dressed and hap- 
py-looking civilians ; and before dinner was over 
every man had one or more bottles of champagne 
before him. They were all getting rich, and 
could afford it; but it took three days of my pay. 
‘* Hurrah! hurrah!’ cried out half a dozen, as 
one tall, dry-looking genius, straightened about 
seven feet of his humanity, ‘‘ a toast, a toast from 
the Judge!’ ‘* Do you know the Judge?”’ said 


/one to me; “‘ he isa trump, ain't he?’’ Of course, 


I knew him, and answered, ‘Is n't he?” * Gen- 
tlemen,’’ said the Judge, ‘‘I1’m going to give 
a sentiment; can’t make a speech, never could; 
but even Dr. Leatherbelly here,’ and he slapped 
another seven-footer on the shoulder, who swal- 
lowed a large mouthful and the nick-name with 
rather a wry face, ‘‘ even Dr. Leatherbelly, with 
all his preaching, must acknowledge the truth of 
my sentiment—that we are all here to make 
money !”’ A general roar acknowledged the tall 
chap a good judge of other men’s intentions. * 
We rode to the Presidio, or remains of the old 
fort and barracks ; but so bleak are the winds, and 
so exposed to their fury are the old adobe walls, 
that ouly two sides of the Presidio square remain 
standing, and they were in a miserable condition 
when the company of volunteers took up their 
quarters there. They are now roofed and ceiled 
inside. The fort shows the remains of a low 
walled demilune, on what might be rendered an 
almost inaccessible little promontory. Not a gun 
is there now, and nothing done yet in the way of 
fortifying the bay ; and I am afraid that now the 
gold at the Placer will attract al! labor from pub- 
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lic and other work in its vicinity for some years 
to come, except they pay in proportion, The vol- 
unteers had as much work as suited them, in put- 
ting their quarters in order; and those who did 
not, deserve great credit for remaining at their post 
at all, with such discomfort and bad pay. But 
they did not intend waiting more than a month 
longer for the peace. 

On the third day the town had lost its novelty, 
for it was cold-and no fire to be had. We began 
to criticize the cooking—want of ladies—the bleak 
wind and the sand—the whole-soul eagerness with 
which every man, woman and child, in this place, 
appeared to pursue gold. We were glad when the 
launch-owner could not find another bale to send 
up in his boat. So we were off, the tide making, 
and the wind blowing a gale almost, after we got 
round the point; and in a few hours our little 
craft, with the ci-devant Mormon leader as owner 
and master, some half-dozen runaway sailors, and 
a grog-shop keeper or two as fellow-passengers, 
had entered the narrows at the head of the bay ; 
and evening found us in the mouth of the river— 
marshes and musquitoes on either side—where 
we waited till day, and then found a broad, pretty 
and quiet stream, up which we sailed some sixty 
miles, to Sutter's landing, passing a few bound 
up. This is the only long, navigable and impor- 
tant river in this western acquisition of Uncle 
Sam's. Steamers will in a year be running many 
Jeagues above the mouth of Feather river, which 
is some distance above Sutter’s. We found here 
half-a-dozen launches, a few wagons, and a motley 
set of vagabonds (Whites, Indians, Negroes, Kan- 
akas, Chinese and Chilenos.) We walked with 
the late Mormon, now thriving merchant, over a 
dusty three miles to Sutter’s Fort, which stands 
out from the bank of the river, on the open plain, 
and on ground so low that it is almost an island 
during the winter floods. The captain, a Swiss 
gentleman of the old school, we found surrounded 


reach the creek, now quite low and retired to the 
main channel, we saw, for the first time, the gold 
washers at work. 

There were ranged along the edges of the 
stream at least a dozen washer machines, which 
are just like baby cradles, made of wood, ony 
open at the foot, and with rounded and eylindrica! 
bottoms, and a few brackets tacked across the 
bottom at intervals of a foot or so. They are get 
in or at the edge of the water on rockers, with a 
slope down stream ; one man brings the earth or 
gravel, which is cleaned of the big stones, and 
throws it on the head or top of the cradle, which 
is formed of bars, or a coarse sieve of sheet iron 
or copper, and another man stands at the head of 
the cradle in the water, which he dips up and 
dashes on the gravel or dirt as it is left on the 
grate—the earth, by this party, was taken fiom 
within a foot of the surface—while a third rocks 
the cradle, and thus keeping a stream of water 
passing through it in continual rolling from side 
to side, and very muddy, with the clayey and 
earthy matter washed out. ‘The heavy sand, and 
heavier gold, all catches or lodges above the 
brackets. After the party has washed its mor- 
ing’s work of three or four hours, several pounds 
of this black iron, or magnetic sand, mingled with 
gold, are scraped from above the two or three u)- 
per brackets, most of the sand is then washed out 
by the hand in a tin pan, by holding the pan in- 
clined just below the surface of the water, stir 
ring the whole up, and stirring the water as it 
mingles with the sand, at the lower edge of the 
basin, keeping one side below the stream all tle 
while to let in clean water, and take out more 
sand. The weight of the gold keeps it all the 
while at the lowest pointof the basin, and it seems 
hard to wash or shake it out. 

We looked on in wonder and astonishment, for 
an hour, to see by what a simple process mea 
were all around us getting rich. Why, we 





by his decently clad Indians. 
because he had fed, raised and clothed them, and | 
treats them so well that none can seduce them from | 
his service. He received us with great politeness, 
and, as he had not horses himself, put us in the 
way of getting them from Mr. Sinelair, his near- 
est and best neighbor—one of the few disinterested 
gentlemen we met in the mining regions. By 


sunset our horses were ready, and we were off | 


for a night’s ride to the lower, or Mormon dig- 
gings—so called from the Mormons, who discov- 
ered it. But it was cold, and we could not see, 
the road—so we stopped and took some sleep, | 
and the next morning rode down the hill to the | 
bank of the American fork, which here makes a_ 
rapid between two rocky hills, and has deposited 
an island of an acre or so of sand and gravel 
among some rocks, which obstructed the way. It 
was like a camp meeting—plenty of booths and. 
brush shanties lined the river bank; and, upon, 
riding over the rough stenes and gravel bank of 


We call them his, | learned it on sight. 


The men told us they had 
been working since early that morning—it was 
about 9 o’clock—they then scraped the resulls o/ 

| their wash, in sand and gold, from the bottom of 

their cradle, in a few minutes washed the balance 
of the sand out, and one of them held up the psa 
and ‘* guessed”? there were seven or eight oune's 
in it, or nearly two ounces for each man. They 
told us they gave two ounces for their machine, 

a man, who, like many others, was not satisfied 

with the lower diggings, but had gone higher \), 

to the dry diggings, or prospecting. We thei 
passed down stream to some other parties, and 
watched them rock their cradles awhile. The) 
| worked all alike, with about the same luck, occ 
sionally finding a pocket or crevice in the rock, 

| as they call it, where the gold and sand are ¢ 
out in handfuls, in about equal proportions, bu 
these they said were scarce. We next wen \ 
over the stony surface of the island, to see low 

|the golden deposit lay. Here and there a few 





the island—which we did with difficulty, for it were picking in the gravel, say a few feet below 
was full of newly dug pits and piles of stone—to | ‘the surface, throwing out by ae the big stones, 
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and shovelling the lesser gravel into buckets 
which were carried off to the cradle. The bed of 
gravel had been made by a spread or widening in 
the river bottom, and some large rocks and boul- 
ders had caught the sand and gravel brought down 
to this quieter water by the winter torrents from 
above. It was from four to ten feet before the 
diggers struck the granite rock that formed the 
river’s bed, and on this was found the richest 
earth. 

In the middle or highest part of the bank, they 
would have to dig ten or eleven feet to reach the 
bottom, and two or three, or may be more feet, 
would be surface gravel with little or nothing in 
it, after which the gold strata would be poor till 
they had got deep, and not yield more than two 
ounces per day per man; and then, they said, a 
inan might count on a hundred dollars a day at 
the bottom of his pit or hole. 

This was a larger deposit than common, and 
has been dug full of pits and banks, but at the time 
of our visit not more than three hundred persons 
were left at this island. Every one had left for 
the upper mines. 
here, and wanted to reach the mill, or first discov- 
ery, that day. 
country—hills getting higher, oaks scarcer, more 
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We had satisfied our curiosity 


The road led us through a hilly | 
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, | grassy glades now and then to be met with, towns 


are locating, log-cabins already building, and 
Uncle Sam’s land sales anticipated before we have 
even a right by treaty to territory acknowledged 
to belong to another government. 

We left the saw-mill, and found, by going up it, 
that the hill above it was a pretty high one, and 
following the windings of the road round the hills, 
which were fast rising into mountains, we rode 
about noon into a ravine between two pretty high 
hills, which in winter holds quite a torrent. Par- 
ties of men were scattered along this canada like 
ants. It being late and very hot, but few were 
working. We passed on to another canada be- 
yond, where the Californians had principally con- 
gregated, and, it being Sunday, were lounging or 
gambling, and the Indians, their laborers, ditto— 
dressed a la Adam—and a miserable, brutish race 
they are, hardly know the use of fire to prepare 
their food, many of them living upon grass, seeds, 
and acorns—in the slightest little brush dens 
‘which could be supposed would shelter a piece of 
|mortality, and clothing themselves against the 
winter’s snows and summer's heat, which are here 
severe, with nothing. ‘The water in this gully 

was dried up, with the exception of a few pools 
| and holes. I asked one of the Californians to let 





slate and soapstone, with dry ravines and occa- | us satisfy our curiosity by washing a little of his 
sional pine groves. We found, as heretofore, jearth, which lay at the edge of a small pond or 
every few miles where there was a spring or ‘pool, and which he had brought from the gully a 
pateh of grass, camp fires and wagons, families of | little higher up, where it was found quite rich. 
Mormons, or of the roving race that have wended | He, of course, assented, and led us the way to his 


westward for the last generation, at length turned 
east again, and perfectly contented with their lack | 
at last. With some of them I had spent the | 
evening chatting over their gains, prospects, &c., 
in the newly established city on the shores of the 
Salt Lake, which will afford them a quiet roof 
and rest from their wandering. I here met, on 
several occasions, men who had gold enough. 
We found the mill, as ‘tis called, quite a settle- 
inent—some eight stores, in We, board, or bush | 
shanties, and several hundred persons digging and 
washing along the banks. A piece, of ten acres, 
ot so, has been penned off for Capt. Sutter, 
whose enterprising efforts to civilize this wilder- 
ness led to the discovery. He was having a race 
opened for a saw mill among the hills, and his 
workmen found the gold, washed and sent it down 
tohim. It was too peculiar not to be soon recog- | 
nized. 
They tried to keep the matter secret, but too 
many knew it, and in three months from that time 
that wilderness of hills—among which none but 
Sutter's men and Indians ever ventured alone for 
fear of the wild Indians—was now fast being 
settled; and the grisly bears, wolves and jackals 
listened i in astonishment to the frying-pans hissing, 
sabies crying, cow bells tinkling, and boys kicking 
- a shindy among the wagons—and there was no 
lace left then for them to goto. Theclimate high 
up the hills, though exceedingly warm in summer, 
is tolerably healthy, and on the river banks and 


| cradle. He brought the earth in an Indian basket, 
holding a little less than a peck, and as he threw 
‘the earth on the cradle top, I dashed on the 
|water, and Capt. S. rocked the cradle. We 
| worked away with spirit, attracting several spec- 
tators, who laughed at our undignified position— 
but ° t was our first essay in making money by our 
‘own labor, and I entered into it with zeal and 
“great interest at the result. After about fifteen 
‘minutes’ dashing water, during which I gota good 
soaking below, and splashed all in my vicinity, I 
|got tired, and cried hold off. Our friend, the 
| Californian, as eager to see the result as ourselves, 
‘himself scraped out the black sand and gold, and 
feral gathered around him to see how much 
there was. He was kind enough to show us the 
|gold when he had cleaned it, and the guesses as 
to its quantity varied from half to two ounces. 
There was probably more than an ounce of pure 
gold taken from the earth, as it had been hauled 
from the hill-side, in less than half an hour ; and 
in a second visit which I had occasion to make, 
and in which I learned more of the difficulties and 
profits of gold hunting, I was satisfied that in 
many, perhaps hundreds of canadas like this, sev- 
eral miles long, the earth is rich to excess, and 
will give many years’ work to from twenty to fifty 
thousand hands, who can each reckon upon two 
ounces of pure gold per day while washing. To 
fasten this conviction upon any one in this coun- 
try is not difficult now—it was some months since 
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—but gold has fallen from sixteen dollars the 
ounce to eight; and several at the mines were 
selling from necessity for six dollars the ounce. 

I rode from one end to the other of the main 
valley, in the dry diggings, and questioned almost 
every man there, and they all, without a single 
exception, were then making from two ounces to 
two hundred dollars per day, when they chose to 
work. Many had shanties, with trinkets, blank- 
ets, and calicoes for the Indians, and comforts and 
necessaries for the whites. I think at least two 
thousand whites, including Californians, were on 
the dry diggings of the American Fork, and one 
thousand on the river, in different parts, washing. 
There cannot be less than two thousand on the 
Yuba, the north fork of the American, and on 
Feather river; on all of which the washings 
bring the finest gold, and in great abundance, at 
almost every deposit in the bed of the river; and 
it is a fact, which only the daily ocular proof | 
had convinced me of, that for many miles of wild 
and dreary space, watered by nearly all the east- 
ern tributaries of the Sacramento, a traveller can 
get off his horse in the bed of any mountain 
stream, where the hills on either side are of grav- 
elly red clay, and the slate creeps out in the bed 
of the gully, and there, in an hour's washing, he 
is sure to get some gold, sometimes a phial, some- 
times two, three, or ten dollars’ worth. But the 
gold is scattered in all the hills of clay and slaty 
formation, and the geological features of the 
country, | am told by those most intimate with 
them, are nearly the same from Dyes place, lat. 
40 deg. to the Moteumenes, about lat. 37 deg., 
and from the commencement of the hills, 30 miles 
from the river, to the big or main range of the 
Snowy Mountain, about eight miles further east. 
Gold has been found abundant enough to attract 
the laziest sceptic in a large part of this district, 
and without any enthusiasm, which, by the way, 
has not formed part of my system since I came 
round Cape Horn to gain glory fighting Mexicans, 
I think the Californias—for gold is found in both 
—under the enterprising, gold-loving Yankees, 
will export from six to ten millions of gold annu- 
ally, in less than ten years. 

It was estimated by the most intelligent, that 
over two hundred thousand dollars had been taken 
out when I was there, three months after it was 
made public, and by the small, vagrant, and vag- 
abond population of California. Three fourths of 
the men I saw working in the dry diggings were 
either runaway sailors or soldiers, or men who had 
left home suddenly, and might be called a drink- 
ing, fighting, but not a working population. I 
will not repeat any of the hundred stories I heard 
of men who had found many pounds in a day, and 


others getting into rich spots and killing their, 


horses, rather than risk being followed back, and 
bringing out arobas of gold, &c.; but on my sec- 
ond trip up the mines, I was riding down the main 
dry digging, and a teamster, who had stopped his 
team, and stood looking, with whip in hand, at a 
chap busy picking at a niche or pocket in the 





rock, called out to me, “‘ Just come here, captain, 
and look at this man picking out the gold!” 
I turned my horse to the spot, and, sure enough, 
he was picking ont of the crevice in the slates 
across which the water had pitched in winter to a 
bed some few feet below, the gold and earth in 
lumps, and had his left hand full when I saw him. 
I mean he was picking it out of an open hole in 
the rock, as fast as you can pick the kernel out 
of a Jot of well-cracked shell-barks. I have since 
seen the teamster in town; he is back here afier 
his family, and for supplies, and he tells me that 
in Jess than half an hour the man got between five 
and six ounces of pure gold; they told me also 
that this was no very extraordinary picking. 

I am cut short in my description by a fair wind 
and the unexpected departure of Lieut. Loeser, an 
old, well-tried chum of mine, with despatches. | 
have not time to copy these hasty sketches. | in- 
tended to complete an account of our trip, which, 
towards the last, give me an idea of the wild and 
rich plains of the Sacramento—when I saw the 
grisly bears within a few miles of a well travelled 
road, and hundreds of elk and antelopes, which, 
wild as they are, have not had time to get out of 
the way of the tide of gold-hunters rolling over 
the plains. 

1 expect to have a strange time of it here. 
Forts without soldiers—ordnance without men 
enough to guard them—towns without men— 
country without government, Jaws or legislators— 
and what ’s more, no one disposed to stop to make 
them ; and a sort of colonial territory of the United 
States, without even a communication with the 
home government for nearly two years, or with 
the navy for many months. The officers of the 
army here could have seized the large amount of 
funds in their hands, levied heavily on the coun- 
try, and been living comfortably in New York 
for the last year, and not a sou] at Washington be 
the wiser or worse for it. Indeed, such is the 
ease with which power can go unchecked and un- 
punished in this region, that it will be hard for the 
officers of government to resist temptation ; for a 
salary here is certain poverty and debt, unless one 
makes up by the big hauls—the merest negro can 
make more than our present governor, Colonel 
Mason, receives in toto. 





Tue ministry of the marine having caused to be 
constructed for the use of the navy, by M. Charles 
Beslay, an engine to which ether in the first in- 
stance, and then chloroform, might be applied as the 
motive power, it has lately been tried before a com- 
mission composed of scientific men, and found to be, 
in a mechanical point of view, perfectly efficient. 
But, before bringing it into general use, it was 
neeessary to ascertain that the emanation from the 
use of the chloroform on board ship would not be 
injurious to the health of the crews. To this end, 
an experiment was made on Monday, under the di- 
rection of Lieutenant Lafond of the navy, and i0 
the presence of M. Quoy, inspector-general of the 
medical branch of the marine service, and, in the 
result, the operation appeared to be conclusively 
favorable. 
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From Tait’s Magazine. |the driving power, and the other transfers motion 
NOVEL APPLICATION OF HIDES. to a horizontal spindle, which carries a wheel on 
its Opposite extremity, and which constitutes the 
first of a train connecting the circular motion of the 
table and the parallel motion of the cutter. The 
hide is, in the first instance, placed, in a wet state, 


upon a circular dise of wood ; on this it is allowed 
breadth, from 200 to 1,600 yards; and the length! to dry, and in the process of drying, it adheres to 


depending necessarily also in some measure upon |the wood sufficiently to bear the action of the cut- 
the size of the skin. ‘The form of the present ma-|ter, The dise, with the dry hide upon its upper 
chine confines its working to comparatively small | surface, is fixed upon the table of the machine, and 
skins ; but if Mr. Foster had been in existence at | the cutier being set to the greatest diameter which 
the time when land was given away freely, On | the hide admits, is depressed till its point pierces 
strange conditions sometimes, with his machine he | the hide quite through, and just touching the sur- 
might have brought a circuit of several miles with | face of the wood. For this adjustment there is an 
facility within one hide—like a celebrated character apparatus similar to that for setting the cutting tool 
amongst the ancients, he might have comprehended | of the iron-planing machine; and the traversing 
a large capital within the circle of a single hide. | parallel motion is effected also by a similar mechan- 
‘The object of the patentee is less ambitious. The | isi, except that in this case the feed is continuous, 
first design of his patented machine was to cut and, therefore, the train by which the motion is 
driving belts for machines, which they accomplish /communicated to the leading screw precisely re- 
in one piece, without joints, by a very interesting | sembles that employed in the self-acting lathes. 
process, as those of our readers conversant with | The cutter being set, motion is given to the ma- 
machines will readily comprehend. These belts | ehine—at present by a foot-crank—and, by one 
evidently answer their design remarkably well— revolution of the table, the irregular edges of the 
can be cut to any breadth, and work more pleasant- | hide are cut off, and it now presents the appearance 
ly than the old description, from the absence of | of a circular disc, firmly and solidly adhering to 
rivets. In following out this object it recurred to | the wood. The process is now simple ; it consists 
Mr. Foster to cut thongs with his machine, in the | merely in driving the machine and winding up the 
first instance, for the purpose of spinning into hide thong as it is given off. The motion of the cutter 
ropes for the tillers of vessels. This description of | towards the centre is adjusted by the train of 
rope has, in all ages, been used for tillers in prefer-| wheels to the breadth of thong required; if the 


ence either to iron chains or hempen ropes. The | desired breadth be the eighth of an inch, the cutter 
common hide rope, made from thongs cut by | travels just so much during a revolution of the ta- 
hand, and measuring six or seven feet in length, is | ble ; if two eighths, the rate is doubled, and so on 
a clumsy and unartistical affair, by no means cred- | for any other breadth which it is desired to cut. 
itable to the progress of science. The new rope, For many purposes the breadth is as fine as the 
on the other hand, has all the smoothness and neat- | sixteenth of an inch ; and for others, it is occasion- 
ness of the finest hempen cord, and has a neater and | qjJy as much as five eighths. These, and indeed 


more uniform appearance than the finest ropes. | any other breadths, are cut by the machine with 
We understand that it has given perfect satisfaction | equal facility. 
wherever it has been applied ; and some ropes| ‘The operation of the machine is peculiarly sim- 
have been sold containing over twenty miles of this le, and, with steam power acting on large tables, 
po A Me cme agg ype Saas wees pn y | would parry ow more a than several 
z 'y ESP men could spin from hemp. le existing appara- 
from leather, are found to be highly valuable from | tus vanaaht wih the foot, after the fashion of an 
pogo gg = resist all ‘ony re para weather | ordinary turning lathe, cuts at the rate of a mile 
or cumate. ey may used with the utmos r hour for each blade in use ; and more than one 
security in circumstances where ordinary ropes | knife ean be used when advisable. We believe 


chafe or cut and require continuous watchfulness. the invention will ultimately lead to a very large 


ba — to the ones frost, they retain consumption of hide and leather ropes for cordage ; 
their ordinary pliability ; while hempen ropes be- -and when one examines the machine, and sees the 
pagent me oe 7 pres Neap | ronda Bred OO and simplicity of its working, it seems 

’ really provoking that the world should have been 


preference as a matter of economy over cotton cord, using tiller ropes of hide for so many ages without 
which has been hitherto employed. The original 


_ discoverin roper way ‘‘ to spin them.” 
price is higher; but the endurance of the td aa ay Oe pee y = 
cord renders it ultimately the cheaper article of the | {In the Navy Yard at Charlestown, Mass., we had the 
two. There is no purpose, where strength, dura- pleusure of seeing a machine driven by steam, perform- 
bility and permanent flexibility are requisites, to | ing the same process.— Living Age.] 
which it may not be applied ; but we feel convinced | 
that it should come largely into use in the shipping} Een rascivatep sy A Snaxe.—On approaching 
trade, where these qualities are of so much im-|an almost dry drain, I saw a snake slowly extend- 
portance. Twelve thongs-of 4 inch each spun to- | ing his coils, raising his head, and steadily gazing 
gether were found to carry 13 ewt., which for a on what I saw to be an eel of about a foot in length. 
rope of that diameter is considered a very great The eel was directly opposed to the snake, and 
weight. ‘glance seemed to meet glance, when the snake, 
The machine by which the thongs are manufac- having gained the requisite proximity, darted on 
tured, is as simple as it is efficient. It consists essen- ‘the eel and caught it about an inch behind the head, 
tially of a circular table, supported on a vertical cen- | and carried it off; but the captor was soon himself 
tre, carrying an angle-wheel, into which two others | the captive, for with a blow on his head I secured 
gear; one of these communicates the motion from | both.—Journal of the Indian Archipelago. 


We have recently seen in operation a machine 
patented by Mr. W. A. Foster, of Glasgow, for 
the purpose of cutting up hides, without a break, 
into cords or thongs, measuring, according to their 
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310 THE LIFE AND REMAINS OF THEODORE HOOK. 
' From the Spectator. | his embarrassments an element of large and varied | 
Th out ane f Tete, Hook. By the | difficulties, from which the older authors were 
Riera ne Rae ico Te | 
4 result of folly uce' ate. at cou ¢ 
Turopore Hoox may be placed at the head of | possess him to pea the +i a of a lord, to live “ . 
that class of ‘* wits,” almost peculiar to England, | @ lord, and to entertain lords, it is difficult to tell ; . 
who applied their talents to political purposes, and his literary celebrity, and his social powers of 
contributed more perhaps than oratory or hope to-| amusing—perhaps exeelling those of Mathews 1 
wards keeping their party together in bad times, | himself, would always have procured him the lords } 
by enlisting the laughers on its side, giving a bond | and the living ; and his domestic establishment was 
of union to its followers by uttering their prejudices | "ot, according to his biographer, one that could in- 7 
in a spicy and popular form, and feeding their an-| duce him to cultivate a connection for the purpose te 
ger or worse passions by peppering the sore places of introducing his family. In this gulf of magnif- si 
of their enemies. Single songs under the Stuarts | icent living, was not only swallowed up the 2,000/. h 
i* (especially under Charles the Second) may display | @ year he drew from the John Bull during the 2e- q 
Oh a deeper knowledge of men and much larger ideas | nith of its popularity, and the large sums he gained y | 
i of the English constitution and of government in | from his novels, but a good many future gains that si 
Live 4 general—in both which things poor Hook was| Were never realized. This was his way of doing in 
Ht rather deficient; Hanbury Williams, we think, | things, according to Mr. Barham. ° al 
o had a nicer perception of the humorous in charac- B 
| ie | ter, and Mvore a more sparkling play of wit with The great success of Mr. Hook's first novels, and e 
! aiiichiehth “ail alaiaose: Mat ail aheeh, iemagmeie the large sums they brought him in, proved, indi- 
Rial soph rectly, as is too often the case with literary men, the a 
; amateurs or guerillas. They wrote when they| cause of much of his subsequent embarrassment. al 
ai pleased, and what they pleased; they could wait| his better judgment was ounioals dazzled *y th Ww 
fi for a subject and the vein to handle it, and not, prospect that appeared to open ; he seemed to think a 
ea] send it forth till they had worked it up to their that by virtue of his pen an almost unlimited income th 
' i ideas of finish. For some years Theodore Hook | “*S P aced at his command ; and he launched out of 
L bai was at it week after week, as ‘‘ regular as the accordingly isto expenses, and adapted s style of 
be Sund co . . hospitality, that induced the most disastrous conse- " 
gee ay came ;’’ and if much was coarse, much! quences. His first , iv in 1827 to 
hed trivial and dependent upon the time, and much hi od cae es es Whacie TS hiee . | 
Pith. ' ’ iis moderate establishment at Putney, and hire a B 
Bik. animated by what he would have called the spirit) large and fashionable mansion in Cleveland Row, w 
ge aa of Flunkeyism, the palm of readiness and fluency belonging to his friend Lord Lowther, but in the w 
Bide esate must be awarded him ; while a mere selection from | hands at that time of the late Captain Marryat. T 
ie 4 1s his political jeux d’esprit rival or exceed in bulk For this he paid 200/. a year, and immediately aii on 
Matt Fi the whole labors of his rivals, and in merit cer- - Rotwege two and teen thousand oem = Gr tre 
4 Ht isiaky equal, mud we think cengass then. 20 he niture and decorations; accepting bills for the 
eG: Pree : . amount, and trusting to the returns from the Join pa 
it ae be compared with Moore especially, Theodore) Bull and other publications for the wherewith me 
mia Hook will be found to excel in substance, direct-| meet them. This was his great error, and one be 
ness, and vigor; he is thinking of his work and which no amount of exertion sufficed to repair. de 
its object, not of the pretty way in which he is Ready money became scarce, supplies were to be wi 
doing it; while, strange to say of such a farceur rave? aha wd hie secount Mf ro the paper was me 
he see : Pa >| overdrawn, and the patience of his co-proprictors 
Beat eee a os -_ than exhausted ; fresh ol emg were in a wi 
é gainst the follies| entered into, and advances obtained from the pub>- eid 
or vices he assails; and probably he was for the | lishers. ° " 
time, or in theory. He appears to have had from . y ‘s ” 7 fa 
inheritance and early association the player's no- The proceeds of his intellectual resources being Bu 
tions of loyalty, and he got such ideas of religion thus mortgaged and forestalled, and his energies 1 of 
as such a mind could entertain from the connection | COUS°duence per snl —_ be cyty favor of (be 
of “ ch 6 . more pressing claimants, the sale of the paper, r 
ot aes ao ym of his brother | pether with his clear profit of two Roma year, a 
BS \p P al) dean. _ | began rapidly to sink. Straitened and reduced, be . 
In his life Theodore Hook bore a strong generic | remained nevertheless, for a time, unwilling to re- 
resemblance to the race whom our ancestors called | trench; there was but one alternative, and he be- ma 
** wits ;”” especially in the indifference shown to-| ¢2™me speedily entangled in the meshes of usure’s Sor 
wards his difficulties by those whom he amused. and bill-discounters, and all the obscene tribe o! stay 
The day had indeed gone by when a man of his| ‘2mPites that feed on the extravagant and nec 18% 
: ‘ . sitous. It is not, however, without a feeling 0! 
= a, Se aneme a ao satisfaction, that we are enabled to trace much of Me 
tien ‘sithenaiiindl aun me s for his meals, had | the pecuniary distress in which he became so eat! " 
; a bulk or a bundle of straw | and apparently so inexplicably involved, to the i wit 
in a lodging-house, and furnished the satirist with prudence or ill fortune of others. In 1831, we five be 
similes for the swiftness or dexterity with which he | #im soliciting advances from his publishers, 00 we tia 
eluded the bailiffs. But his life, if less visibly | S70¥%4 of a ‘loss of upwards of 1,500/. sustis! eres 
poer-end ‘westehed; wes: te karessed ‘an thes: during the year by the bankraptey of two or three live 
while the state he at one time affected, and “ the friends.” His connection with one firm in partic exe 
appearances” he always kept ae : lar plunged him into sudden and considerable diffi- tab] 
ys kept up, introduced into} culty; he had undertaken the editorship of some 
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literary speculation, and had received large sums, 
in paper, on account, most of which had been paid 
into the hands of his upholsterers ; when the failure 
of the house, just as these bills were becoming due, 
entailed upon him quite unexpectedly the necessity 
of finding the money to meet them. 


Much of Hook’s improvidence may be traced to 
the cireamstances and training of his early years. 
He lost his mother in boyhood. His father, a 
prolific and popular musical composer in his day, 
allowed him to do pretty much as he pleased. Af- 
ter the education of boarding-schools and a short 
sojourn at Harrow, where he got such learning as 
he had, (for in a brief career at college, subse- 
quently, he acquired nothing,) Mr. Hook impressed 
Theodore into the service of the theatre. In his 
sixteenth year he was associated with his father 
in the concoction of a musical drama in two acts, 
announced as ‘* The Soldier's return, or What can 
Beauty do: the Overture and Music entirely new, 
composed by Mr. Hook.” The acting of an Irish- 
man by Jack Johnstone floated the puerile piece, 
and Theodore received 50/. as his share. This 
was in 1805 ; and henceforth the stripling became 
a dramatic author and ‘‘ man upon town’’—free of 
the theatres before and Jehind the curtain—the pet 
of the green-room ; with a literary celebrity enough 
to introduce him into society, and amusing powers 
to enlarge his visiting-list, till it extended, Mr. 
Barham says, through Sheridan, to Carlton House ; 
while he was known for fracas and ‘‘ hoaxes”’ that 
would net have been tolerated in his later days. 
The expenses of this kind of life were maintained 
on credit, till his appointment, in 1813, to the 
treasurership of the Mauritius. The source of this 
patronage is obscure ; a more scandalous appoint- 
ment, be the source what it might, ean scarcely 
be imagined; and so it turned out. In 1817, a 
deficiency of many thousands in the colonial chest 
was discovered ; and after an inquiry of several 
months, Hook was sent in custody to England ; 
where he arrived in January, 1819. Upon this in- 
cident the present work throws no new light, as 
to whether Hook or his subordinate was the de- 
faulter ; all that is clear is the loss of the money. 
But when Mr. Barham acquits Hook on the score 
of the difficulty of getting through so large a sum 
(between 9,0007. and 12,000/.) in a small colony 
without attracting attention, he forgets his English 
debts and his taste for gaming. 

On his return to England, Hook at first re- 
mained under a cloud, and took quiet lodgings in 
Somers Town. There he continued, notwith- 
standing the success of the John Bull, started in 
1820, until his arrest as a defaulter in 1823. In 
1825 he was discharged from custody, and took a 
house at Putney, on a scale not incommensurate 
with his then income ; but removed in 1827, as 
we have seen already, to Cleveland Row, and at a 
‘me when his income, we suspect, was not in- 
creasing. During those years, he appears to have 
lived a life of continual excitement from literary 
exertion, social improvisation, the pleasures of the 
table, and embarrassed affairs. Mr, Barham, 





whose father knew him well, gives a picture of 
his life during the Jatter part of it, which with a 
little softening might possibly apply to a large 
portion of his career. 


We may venture to supply, by way of specimen, 
a sketch, by no means overcharged, of one of those 
restless life-exhausting days in which the seeming- 
ly iron energies of Theodore Hook were prema- 
turely consumed. A late breakfast—his spirits 
jaded by the exertions of yesterday, and further 
depressed by the impending weight of some pecu- 
niary difficulty ; large arrears of literary toil to be 
made up; the meal sent away untasted; every 
power of his mind forced and strained for the next 
four or five hours upon the subject that happens to 
be in hand—then a rapid drive to town and a visit, 
first to one club, where, the centre of an admiring 
circle, his intellectual faculties are again upon the 
stretch, and again aroused and sustained by arti- 
ficial means ; the same thing repeated at a second 
—the same drain and the same supply ; a ballot or 
** general meeting”’ at a third, the chair taken by 
Mr. Hook—who, as a friend observes, addresses 
the members, produces the accounts, audits and 
passes them, gives a succinct statement of the pros- 
pects and finances of the society, parries an awk 
ward question, extinguishes a grumbler, confounds 
an opponent, proposes ‘* a vote of thanks’’ to him 
self, seconds, carries it, and “‘ returns thanks’’ with 
a vivacious rapidity that entirely confounds the un 
organized schemes of the minority ; then a chop in 
the committee-room, and “ just one tumbler of 
brandy and water,’’ or fo; and we fear the cata 
logue would not always close there. 

Off next to take his place at some lordly banquet, 
where the fire of wit is to be stirred again into daz- 
zling blaze, and fed by fresh supplies of potent 
stimulants. Lady A has never heard one of 
his delightful extempores : the pianoforte is at hand 
—we have seen it established with malice prepense 
in the dining-room when he has been expected ; 
fresh and more vigorous efforts of fancy, memory, 
and application, are called for—all the wondrous 
machinery of the brain taxed and strained to the 
very utmost—smiles and applause reward the exer- 
tion: and perhaps one more chanson, if he has 
shown himself thoroughly i’ the vein, is eraved as 
a special favor; or possibly, if the call has been 
made too early or too late, some dull-witted gentle- 
man hints that he is a little disappointed in Mr. 
Hook ; and the host admits that he has not been 
so happy as he has known him. He retires at last, 
but not to rest—not to home. Half an hour at 
Crockford’s is proposed by some gay companion as 
they quit together: we need not continue the pic- 
ture ; the half hour is quadrupled, and the excite- 
ment of the preceding evening is as nothing to that 
which now ensues ; whether he rises from the ta- 
ble winner or loser, by the time he has reached 
Fulham the reaction is complete, and in a state of 
utter prostration, bodily and mental, he seeks his 
pillow ; to run, perhaps, precisely a similar course 
on the morrow. 





The result might have been predicted. Not- 
withstanding an iron constitution, he died at the 
age of fifty-one, apparently of ‘‘ gin-liver,” a dis- 
ease which, originating in immoderate doses of al- 
cohol, impairs the digestion, destroys the function 
of the liver, and induces death by something like 
inanition. 
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The Life of Theodore Hook is rather a slight 
affair. Mr. Barham is deficient in largeness and 
plan ; there is no method, and some chronological 
confusion in his structure. As a dramatist, Hook 
is rather underrated by his biographer: his novels 
are much overrated ; for in their *‘ humors’’ they 
were not much better than clever caricatures, and 
his serious parts were substantially melodramas ; 
he founded no school of his own, and was not em- 
inent in any other. Hook's fame must rest upon 
his political jeux d’esprit ; and that kind of celeb- 
rity is continually waning. Even now, many of 
his fugitive pieces can only be read with zest by 
those who remember the time when they were 
produced and the persons they satirized. But 
many, it should be said, have a humor, a breadth, 
and a felicity, that promise as much permanence 
as such productions can attain. 

The second volume, devoted to what is called 

the Remains, consists of prose and poetical selec- 
tions from the John Bull, made by Hook himself 
before his death, but the publication of which was 
suspended. The papers were subsequently con- 
. sidered by Mr. Barham, who omitted some as too 
personal; but it is probable that he lopped too 
freely. We miss several things that were better 
and not more personal than some which are print- 
ed; and afterall, perhaps, Hook's personalities 
have been exaggerated. There was, no doubt, a 
sensual coarseness about the nature of Hook, 
which made his attacks offensive to taste and 
sometimes to propriety ; but those who remember 
the caricatures and other assaults upon George the 
Fourth and his Court, or read the Satirical and 
Humorous Poems of Thomas Moore, may doubt 
whether Hook stands alone in personality. 





The Haunted Man and the Ghost’s Bargain. 
fancy for Christmas-time. 
ens. Harper & Brothers. 


A 
By Cuarues Dicx- 


Tuere is no writer, we have often said, who 
has so much of the spirit of Christmas in his writ- 
ings as Mr. Dickens. He has its mirth and 
imagination, its tolerance and kindliness, its cheer- 
ful and solemn thoughts. Christmas ‘ fancies”’ 
are in all his books, because grave glad fancies 
are in them all, touches of nature that bring tears 
to the eye, lessons of charity that thrill through 
the heart, life and laughter in the utmost exuber- 
ance, kindness to the poor, and manly considera- 
tion for all. 

In the little story before us, Mr. Dickens re- 
peats once again, this Christmas-time, its always 
seasonable, untiring truths. Perhaps never more 
pleasantly. The more often he deals with thei, 
the more he knows to vary them, and render them 
delightful. The fancy on which the story turns 
is that no man should so far question the myste- 
rious dispensations of evil in the world, as to de- 
sire to lose the memory of such evil as the world 
may have visited upon himself. There may have 


been sorrow, but there was the kindness that as- 


THE HAUNTED MAN AND 





THE GHOST’S BARGAIN. 


was the charity that forgave it. Nor only this, 
With both are connected, inseparably, so many 
thoughts that soften and exalt whatever else js jy 
the sense or memory, that what is good aj 
pleasurable in life would cease to continue so jf 
these were forgotten. The old proverb does jo; 
tell you to forget that you may forgive, but to for. 
give that you may forget. It is forgiveness of 
wrong, for forgetfulness of the evil that was jy jj 
—such as poor old Lear begged of Cordelia. 

The thought has been handled by true anj 
great thinkers in various ways. Much of one of 
Landor’s noble imaginary dialogues turns upon ir, 
where Cicero speaks to his brother of the death of 
his wife, and surprises him by saying that it js 
sorrow which best inhibits and checks the ruder 
passions as they grow and swell within us, and 
keeps the geniler passions in their proper play. 
Immoderate grief, he continues, like everything 
else immoderate, is useless and pernicious ; but 
if we did not consent to tolerate and endure grief, 
if we did not prepare for it, meet it, commune 
with it, if we did not even cherish it in its season, 
much of what is best in our faculties, much of our 
tenderness, much of our generosity, much of our 
patriotism, much also of our genius, would be 
stifled and extinguished. ‘‘ When I hear any one 
eall upon another to be manly and restrain his 
tears, if they flow from the social and the kind 
affections, I doubt the humanity and distrust the 
wisdom of the counsellor. * * * Philosophy, 
we may be told, would prevent the tears by turn- 
ing away the sources of them, and by raising up 
a rampart against pain and sorrow. I am of 
opinion that philosophy, quite pure and totally a)- 
stracted from our appetites and passions, instead 
of serving us the better, would do us little or no 
good at all. We may receive so much light as 
not to see, and so much philosophy as to be worse 
than foolish.”’ 

The hero of Mr. Dickens’ story, Redlaw, is an 
illustration of the latter remark. He is a great 
chemist, a lecturer at an old foundation, a man of 
studious, philosophic habits, haunted with recollec- 
tions of the past *‘ o’er which his melancholy si's 
on brood,” thinking his knowledge of the present 
a worthier substitute, and at last parting with that 
portion of himself which he thinks he can safely 
east away. The recollections are of a greal 
wrong done him in early life, and of all the sor 
row consequent upon it; and the ghost he bolis 
nightly conference with, is the darker presentiment 
himself embodied in those bitter recollections. 
This part of the tale is beautifully managed. ut 
of images of gloomy and wintery fancies heaped 0p, 
the supernatural takes a shape which is not violent 
or forced ; and the dialogue, which is no dialogue, 
but a kind of a dreary dreamy echo, is a piece of 
ghostly imagination finer than any in Mrs. Ra¢- 
cliff. ‘The boon desired is granted, and the bar 
gain struck. Redlaw is not only to lose his ow® 
recollection of sorrow and wrong, but to destroy 
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the like memory in all whom he approaches. By 
this means the effect is shown in humble as well 
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as higher minds, in the worst poverty as in ease 
and competence, and with the same result in all. 
Redlaw loses his affections and sympathy, sees 
them crushed in others, and is brought to the 
level of the only creature whom he cannot influ- 
ence or change, an outcast of the streets, a boy 
who has nothing but the brutish appetites. Never 
having had his mind awakened, evil is this crea- 
ture’s good, sorrow has no place in his memory, 
and from his brutish ignorance the philosopher 
can take nothing away. 


THE CHARACTER OF CHARLES THE SECOND. 





The gift bestowed, diffused, and withdrawn, 
constitutes the story; and we have a contrast in| 
the means by which Redlaw’s error is redeemed, | 
not Jess thoughtful than that by which its folly is 
exposed. What the highest exercise of the intel- 
lect has missed, is found in the simplest form of 
the affections. The wife of the custodian of the 
college where the chemist is professor, in whom 
are all the unselfish virtues which can beautify and 
endear the humblest condition of life, becomes the 
instrument of the change. Such sorrow as she 
has suffered had made her only zealous to relieve 
others’ sufferings, and the discontented wise man 
learns from her example that the world is, after 
all,a much happier compromise than it seems to be, 
and life easier than wisdom is apt to think it; that 
grief gives joy its relish, purifying what it touches 
truly ; and that ‘* sweet are the uses of adversity,”’ 
where its clouds are not the shadow of dishonor. 
In the few pages that compose the sketch these 
things can be shown but lightly ; perhaps there is 
sometimes hardly space to work the thought fairly 
out; but the desired impression is made, and the 
greatest effect which the story is likely to produce 
will probably not be felt at the moment it is read. 





THE CHARACTER OF CHARLES THE SECOND. 


Tue restored king was at this time more loved 
by the people than any of his predecessors had 
ever been. The calamities of his house, the 
heroic death of his father, his own long sufferings 
and romantic adventures, made him an object of 
tender interest. His return had delivered the 
country from an intolerable bondage. Recalled 
by the voice of both the contending factions, he 
was the very man to arbitrate between them; and 
in some respects he was well qualified for the task. 
He had received from nature excellent parts and a 
happy temper. His education had been such as 
might have been expected to develop his under- 
standing, and to form him to the practice of every 
public and private virtue. He had passed through 
all varieties of fortune, and had seen both sides of 
human nature. He had, while very young, been 
driven forth from a palace to a life of exile, penury, 
and danger. He had, at an age when the mind 
and body are in their highest perfection, and when 
the first effervescence of boyish passions should 
have subsided, been recalled from his wanderings 
fo wear a crown. He had been taught by bitter 
experience how much baseness, perfidy, and in- 





gratitude may be hid under the obsequious demean- 
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or of courtiers. He had found, on the other 
hand, in the huts of the poorest, true nobility of 
soul. When wealth was offered to any who 
would betray him, when death was denounced 
against all who should shelter him, cottagers and 
serving men had kept his secret truly, and had 
kissed his hand under his mean disguises with as 
much reverence as if he had been seated on his 
ancestral throne. From such a school it might 
have been expected that a young man who wanted 
neither abilities nor amiable qualities would have 
come forth a great and good king. Charles came 
forth from that school with social habits, with 
polite and engaging manners, and with some talent 
for lively conversation, addicted beyond measure 
to sensual indulgence, fond of sauntering and 
of frivolous amusements, incapable of self-denial 
and of exertion, without faith in human virtue 
or in human attachment, without desire of re- 
nown, and without sensibility to reproach. Ac- 
cording to him, every person was to be bought. 
But some people haggled more about their price 
than others; and when this haggling was very 
obstinate and very skilful it was called by some 
fine name. The chief trick by which clever men 
kept up the price of their abilities was called in- 
tegrity. The chief trick by which handsome 
women kept up the price of their beauty was called 
modesty. The love of God, the love of country, 
the love of family, the love of friends, were phrases 
of the same sort, delicate ana convenient syno- 
nymes for the love of self. Thinking thus of man- 
kind, Charles cared very little what they thought 
of him. Honor and shame were scarcely more 
to him than light and darkness to the blind. His 
contempt of flattery has been highly commended, 
but seems, when viewed in connection with the 
rest of his character, to deserve no commendation. 
It is possible to be below flattery as well as above 
it. One who trusts nobody will not trust syeo- 
phants. One who does not value real glory will 
not value its counterfeit. It is creditable to 
Charles’ temper, that, ill as he thought of his 
species, he never became a misanthrope. He saw 
little in men but what was hateful. Yet he did 
not hate them. Nay, he was so far humane that it 
was highly disagreeable to him to see their suffer- 
ings or to hear their complaints. This, however, 
is a sort of humanity which, though amiable and 
laudable in a private man whose power to help or 
hurt is bounded by a narrow circle, has in princes 
often been rather a vice than a virtue. More than 
one well-disposed ruler has given up whole prov- 
inces to rapine and oppression, merely from a wish 
to see none but happy faces round his own board 
and in his own walks. No man is fit to govern 
great societies who hesitates about disobliging the 
few who have access to him for the sake of the 
many whom he will never see. The facility of 
Charles was such as has perhaps never been found 
in any man of equal sense. He was a slave with- 
out being adupe. Worthless men and women, to 
the very bottom of whose hearts he saw, and 
whom he knew to be destitute of affection for him 












and undeserving of his confidence, could easily 
wheedle him out of titles, places, domains, state 
secrets, and pardons. He bestowed much; yet 
he neither enjoyed the pleasure nor acquired the 
fame of beneficence. He never gave spontaneous- 
ly; but it was painful to him to refuse. The 
consequence was that his bounty generally went, 
not to those who deserved it best; nor even to 
those whom he liked best, but to the most shame- 
less and importunate suitor who could obtain an 
audience. ‘The motives which governed the polit- 
ical conduct of Charles the Second differed widely 
from those by which his predecessor and his suc- 
cessor were actuated. He was not a man to be 
imposed upon by the patriarchal theory of govern- 
ment and the doctrine of divine right. He was 
utterly without ambition. He detested business, 
and would sooner have abdicated his crown than 
have undergone the trouble of really directing the 
administration. Such was his aversion to toil, 
and such his ignorance of affairs, that the very 
clerks who attended him when he sat in council 
could not refrain from sneering at his frivolous 
remarks, and at his childish impatience. Neither 
gratitude nor revenge had any share in determin- 
ing his course; for never was there a mind on 
which both services and injuries left such faint and 
transitory impressions. He wished merely to be 
a king such as Louis the Fifteenth of France 
afterwards was; a king who could draw without 
limit on the treasury for the gratification of his 
private tastes, who could hire with wealth and 
honors persons capable of assisting him to kill the 
time, and who, even when the state was brought 
by maladministration to the depths of humiliation 
and to the brink of ruin, could still exclude un- 
welcome truth from the purlieus of his own serag- 
lio, and refuse to see and hear whatever might 
disturb his luxurious repose. For these ends, and 
for these ends alone, he wished to obtain arbitrary 
power, if it could be obtained without risk or 
trouble. In the religious disputes which divided 
his Protestant subjects, his conscience was not at 
all interested. For his opinions oscillated in a 
state of contented suspense between infidelity and 
popery. But, though his conscience was neutral 
in the quarrel between the Episcopalians and the 
Presbyterians, his taste was by no means so. His 
favorite vices were precisely those to which the 
Puritans were least indulgent. He could not get 
through one day without the help of diversions 
which the Puritans regarded as sinful. As aman 
eminently well bred, and keenly sensible of the 
ridiculous, he was moved to contemptuous mirth 
by the Puritan oddities. He had indeed some 
reason to dislike the rigid sect. He had, at the 
age when the passions are most impetuous, and 
when levity is most pardonable, spent some months 
in Scotland, a king in name, but in fact a state 
prisoner in the hands of austere Presbyterians. 
Not content with requiring him to conform to 
their worship and to subscribe their covenant, they 
had watched all his motions, and lectured him on 


all his youthful follies. He had been compelled 
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to give reluctant attendance at endless prayers and 
sermons, and might think himself fortunate when 
he was not insolently reminded from the pulpit of 
his own frailties, of his father’s tyranny, and of 
his mother’s idolatry. Indeed, he had been so 
miserable during this part of his life that the 
defeat which made him again a wanderer might 
be regarded as a deliverance rather than as 4 
calamity. Under the influence of such feelings 
as these, Charles was desirous to depress the party 
which had resisted his father.—Macaulay’s His- 
tory. 





THE AMERICAN PANORAMA. 

A very extraordinary exhibition is open at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, under the title of ‘ Ban- 
vard’s Geographical Panorama of the Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers.” With ene or two excep- 
tions, its remarkable claims to public notice seem 
scarcely to have been recognized as they deserve. 
We recommend them to the consideration of all 
holiday-makers and sight-seers this Christmas. 

It may be well to say what the panorama is not. 
It is not a refined work of art (nor does it claim 
to be, in Mr. Banvard’s modest description ;) it is 
not remarkable for accuracy of drawing, or for 
brilliancy of color, or for subtle effects of light 
and shade, or for any approach to any of the quali- 
ties of those delicate and beautiful pictures by Mr. 
Stanfield which used once upon a time to pass be- 
fore our eyes in like manner. It is not very skil- 
fully set off by the disposition of the artificial 
light ; it is not assisted by anything but a piano- 
forte and a seraphine. 

But it is a picture three miles long, which oc- 
cupies two hours in its passage before the avdi- 
ence. Itisa picture of one of the greatest streams 
in the known world, whose course it follows for 
upwards of three thousand miles. It is a picture 
irresistibly impressing the spectator with a convic- 
tion of its plain and simple truthfulness, even 
though that were not guaranteed by the best testi- 
monials. It is an easy means of travelling night 
and day, without any inconvenience from climate, 
steam-boat company, or fatigue, from New Or- 
leans to the Yellow Stone Bluffs, (or from the 
Yellow Stone Bluffs to New Orleans, as the case 
may be,) and seeing every town and settlement 
upon the river’s banks, and all the strange wild 
ways of life that are afloat upon its waters. To 
see this painting is, in a word, to have a thorough 
understanding of what the great American river 
is—except, we believe, in the color of its water— 
and to acquire a new power of testing the descrip- 
tive accuracy of its best describers. 

These three miles of canvass have been painted 
by one man, and there he is, present, pointing out 
what he deems most worthy of notice. This is 
his history. Poor, untaught, wholly unassisted, 
he conceives the idea—a truly American idea— 
of painting ‘the largest picture in the world.” 
Some capital must be got for the materials, and 
the acquisition of that is his primary object. First, 
he starts ‘‘a floating diorama” on the Wabash 














river, which topples over when people come to 
see it, and keeps all the company at the pumps 
for dear life. ‘This entertainment, drawing more 
water than money, and being set upon, besides, 
by robbers armed with bowie-knives and rifles, is 
abandoned. Then, he paints a panorama of Ven- 
ice, and exhibits it in the West successfully, until 
it goes down in a steamer on the western waters. 
Then, he sets up a museum at St. Louis, which 
fails. Then, he comes down to Cincinnati, where 
he does no better. Then, without a farthing, he 
rows away on the Ohio in a small boat, and lives, 
like a wild man, upon nuts; until he sells a re- 
volving pistol, which cost him twelve dollars, for 
five and twenty. With the proceeds of this com- 
mercial transaction he buys a larger boat, lays in 
a little store of calicoes and cottons, and rows 
away again among the solitary settlers along- 
shore, bartering his goods for beeswax. Thus, 
in course of time, he earns enough to buy a little 
skiff, and go to work upon the largest picture in 
the world! 

In his little skiff he travels thousands of miles, 
with no companions but his pencil, rifle, and dog, 
making the preparatory sketches for the largest 
picture in the world. Those completed, he erects 
a temporary building at Louisville, Kentucky, in 
which to paint the largest picture in the world. 
Without the least help, even in the grinding of 
his colors, or the eplitting of the wood for his ma- 
chinery, he falls to work, and keeps at work ; 
maintaining himself meanwhile, and buying more 
colors, wood, and canvass, by doing odd jobs in the 
decorative way. At last he finishes the largest 
picture in the world, and opens it for exhibition 
on a stormy night, when not a single ‘* human” 
comes to see it. Not discouraged yet, he goes 
about among the boatmen, who are well acquainted 
with the river, and gives them free admission to 
the largest picture in the world. The boatmen 
come to see it, are astonished at it, talk about it. 
“Our country’? wakes up from a rather sullen 
doze at Louisville, and comes to see it too. The 
upshot is, that it succeeds ; and here it is in Lon- 
don, with its painter standing on a little platform 
by its side explaining it; and probably, by this 
time next year, it and he may be in Timbucto. 

Few can fail to have some interest in such an 
adventure, and in such an adventurer, and they 
will both repay it amply. There is a mixture of 
shrewdness and simplicity in the latter, which is 
very prepossessing ; a modesty, and honesty, and 
an odd original humor, in his manner of telling 
what he has to tell, that give it a peculiar relish. 
The picture itself, as an indisputably true and 
faithful representation of a wonderful region— 
wood and water, river and prairie, lonely log-hut 
and clustered city rising in the forest—is replete 
with interest throughout. Its incidental revela- 
tions of the different states of society, yet in transi- 
tion, prevailing at different points of these three 
thousand miles—slaves and free republicans, French 
and Southerners ; immigrants from abroad, and 
restless Yankees and Down-Easters ever steaming 
somewhere ; alligators, store-boats, show-boats, 
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theatre-boats, Indians, buffaloes ; deserted tents of 
extinct tribes, and bodies of dead braves, with 
their pale faces turned up to the night-sky, lying 
still and solitary in the wilderness, nearer and 
nearer to which the outposts of civilization are ap- 
proaching with gigantic strides to tread their peo- 
ple down, and erase their very track from the 
earth’s face—teem with suggestive matter. We 
are not disposed to think less kindly of a country 
when we see so much of it, although our sense of 
its immense responsibility may be increased. 

It would be well to have a panorama, three 
miles long, of England. There might be places 
in it worth looking at, a little closer than we see 
them now ; and worth the thinking of, a little 
more profoundly. It would be hopeful, too, to 
see some things in England, part and parcel of a 
moving panorama; and not of one that stood still, ~ 
or had a disposition to go backward.— Examiner, 
16th Dec. 





AN AMERICAN “LADY WILLOUGHBY.” 


Tue Boston Transcript furnishes us with this 
bit of literary gossip :— 


One of the most striking literary novelties of the 





season, a literary friend assures us, wil] be a work 
| purporting to be the Diary of a young girl residing 
|in the Colony of Massachusetts during a length of 
time commencing with the year 1678. Some of 
the leaves from this Diary have appeared in the 
,columus of the National Era, published at Wash- 
| ington, where they have attracted great attention 
both for their beauty of style and the graphic 
| pictures they present of every-day life at an early 
period in New England. The manner in which 
this precious document—this waife of the olden 
time—was discovered, is a curious incident in liter- 
ary history. We may predict that ‘* Margaret 
Smith’s Journal’’ will be widely read, and as wide- 
ly admired. We are indebted to Messrs. Ticknor 
and Company, the publishers, for an early glance 
at the proof sheets, from which we make a brief 
extract, showing the charming style in which the 
journal is written. ‘The extract is from a leaf dated 
** Ipswich, near Agawam, May ye 12th, 1678 : 

** We set out Day before Yesterday on a Jour- 
ney to Newberry. * * * Our Route the first 
Day lay through the Woods and along the Borders 
of great Marshes, and Meadows on the Sea Shore. 
We came to Linne at Night, and stopped at the 
House of a Kinsman of Robert Pike’s—a Man of 
Substance and Note in that Settlement. We were 
tired and hungry, and the Supper of warm Indian 
Bread and sweet Milk relished quite as well as 
any | ever ate in the Old Countrie. The next day 
we went on over a rough Road, to Wenham, 
through Salem, which is quite a pleasant Town. 
Here we stopped until this morning, when we 
again mounted our Horses, and reached this place 
after a smart Ride of three Hours. The Weather 
in the Morning was warm and soft as are our 
Summer Days at Home ; and as we rode through 
the Woods, where the young Leaves were flutter- 
ing, and the white Blossoms of the Wind flowers, 
and the blue Violets, and the yellow blooming of 
the Cowslips in the low Grounds, were seen on 
either hand, and the birds all the time making a 
great and pleasing melody in the Branches. I was 
glad of heart as a child, and thought if my beloved 
Friends and Cousin Oliver were only with us, | 
could never wish to leave so fair a Countrie.* 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE DODO AND ITS KINDRED.* 


Wuart was the Dodot When was the Dodo? 
Where is the Dodo? are all questions, the first 
more especially, which it is fully more easy to 
ask than answer. Whoever has looked through 
books on natural history—for example, that noted 
but now scarce instguctor of our early youth, the 
Three Hundred Animals—must have observed a 
somewhat ungainly creature, with a huge curved 
bill, a shortish neck, scarcely any wings, a plumy 
tuft upon the back—considerably on the off-side, 
though pretending to be a tail—and a very shape- 
less body, extraordinarily large and round about 
the hinder end. ‘This anomalous animal being 
covered with feathers, and having, in addition to 
the other attributes above referred to, only two 
legs, has been, we think justly, regarded as a 
bird, and has accordingly been named the Dodo. 
But why it should be so named is another of the 
many mysterious questions, which require to be 
considered in the history of this unaccountable 
creature. No one alleges, nor can we conceive it 
possible, that it claims kindred with either of the 
only two human beings we ever heard of who 
bore the name: “And after him (Adino the Ez- 
nite) was Eleazar the son of Dodo, the Ahohite, 
one of the three mighty men with David, when 
they defied the Philistines that were there gath- 
ered together to battle, and the men of Israel were 
gone away.’’ Our only other human Dodo be- 
longed to the fair sex, and was the mother of the 
famous Zoroaster, who flourished in the days of 
Darius Hystaspes, and brought back the Persians 
to their ancient fire-worship, from the adoration 
of the twinkling stars. The name appears to 
have been dropped by both families, as if they 
were somewhat ashamed of it; and we feel as- 
sured that of such of our readers as admit that 
Zoroaster must have had a mother of some sort, 
very few really remember nowadays that her name 
was Dodo. There were no baptismal registers in 
those times ; or, if such existed, they were doubt- 
less consumed in the “ great fire’’—a sort of pe- 
rivdical, it may be providential, mode of shorten- 
ing the record, which seems to occur from time to 
time in all civilized countries. 

But while the creature in question—we mean 
the feathered biped—has been continuously pre- 
sented to view in those ‘ vain repetitions’ which 
unfortunately form the mass of our information in 
all would-be popular works on natural history, we 
had actually long been at a stand-still in relation to 
its essential attributes—the few competent author- 
ities who had given out their opinion upon this, as 
many thought, stereotyped absurdity, being so dis- 
agreed among themselves as to make confusion 


* The Dodo and its Kindred ; or, the History, Affini- 
ties, and Osteology of the Dodo, Solitaire, and other Ex- 
tinct Birds of the Islands Mauritius, Rodri z, and 
Bourbon. By H. E. Sraicxtann, M.A.F.G.S., 
F.R.G.S., President of the Ashmolean Society, &c., 
and A. G. Metvitte, M.D., Edinburgh, M. R.C.S. 
One vol., royal quarto. London: 1848. 
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worse confounded. The case, indeed, seemej 
desperate ; and had it not been that we always 
entertained a particular regard for old Clusius, (of 
whom by-and-by,) and could not get over the fact 
that a Dodo’s head existed in the Ashmolean Mp. 
seum, Oxford, and a Dodo’s foot in the British 
Museum, London, we would willingly have jp. 
dulged the thought that the entire Dodo was 
itself a dream. But, shaking off the cowardly 
indolence which would seek to shirk the investiga. 
tion of so great a question, let us now inquire into 
a piece of ornithological biography, which seemed 
so singularly to combine the familiar with the fab 
ulous. Thanks to an accomplished and persever- 
ing naturalist of our own day—one of the most 
successful and assiduous inquirers of the younger 
generation——we have now all the facts, and most 
of the fancies, laid before us in a splendid royal 
quarto volume, just published, with numerous 
plates, devoted to the history and illustration of 
the ‘‘ Dodo and its Kindred.” It was, in truth, 
the latter term that cheered our heart, and led us 
again towards a subject which had previously pro- 
duced the greatest despondency ; for we had al- 
ways, though most erroneously, fancied that the 
great misformed lout of our Three Hundred Ani- 
mals was all alone in the wide world, unable to 
provide for himself, (and so, fortunately, without 
a family,) and had never, in trath, had either pre- 
decessors or posterity. Mr. Strickland, however, 
has brought together the disjecta membra of a fam- 
ily group, showing not only fathers and mothers, 
sisters and brothers, but cousins, and kindred of 
all degrees. Their sedate and somewhat seden- 
tary mode of life is probably to be accounted for, 
not so much by their early habits as their latter 
end. Their legs are short, their wings scarcely 
existent, but they are prodigiously large and heavy 
in the hinder-quarters ; and organs of flight would 
have been but a vain thing for safety, as they could 
not, in such wooded countries as these creatures 
inhabited, have been made commensurate with the 
uplifting of such solid bulk, placed so far behind 
that centre of gravity where other wings are 
worked. We can now sit down in Mr. Strick- 
land’s company, to discuss the subject, not only 
tranquilly, but with a degree of cheerfulness which 
we have not felt for many a day ; thanks to his 
kindly consideration of the Dodo and ‘ its kin- 
dred.” 

The geographical reader will remember that to 
the eastward of the great, and to ourselves nearly 
unknown, island of Madagascar, there lies a small 
group of islands of volcanic origin, which, though 
not exactly contiguous among themselves, are yet 
nearer to each other than to the greater island just 
named, and which is interposed between them and 
the coast of Southern Africa. They are named 
Rodriguez, Bourbon, and Mauritius, or the Isle 
There is proof that not fewer than 


four distinct species of large-bodied, short-winged 
birds, of the Dodo type, were their inhabitants in 
comparatively recent times, and have now become 
We say utterly, because neither 


utterly extinct. 
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proof nor vestige of their existence elsewhere has 
been at any time afforded ; and the comparatively 
small extent, and now peopled state of the islands 
in question, (where they are no longer known,) 
make the continuous and unobserved existence of 
these birds, so conspicuous in size and slow of 
foot, impossible. 

Now, it is this recent and total extinction which 
renders the subject one of more than ordinary in- 
terest. Death is an admitted law of nature, in 
respect to the individuals of all species. Geology, 
“dragging at each remove a lengthened chain,”’ 
has shown how, at different and distant eras, innu- 
merable tribes have perished and been supplanted, 
or at least replaced, by other groups of species, 
entire races, better fitted for the great climatic and 
other physical changes, which our earth’s surface 
has undergone from time to time. How these 
changes were brought about, many, with more or 
less success, (generally less,) have tried to say. 
Organic remains—that is, the fossilized remnants 
of ancient species—sometimes indicate a long con- 
tinuance of existence, generation after generation 
living in tranquillity, and finally sinking in a quiet 
grave ; while other examples show a sudden and 
violent death, in tortuous and excited action, as if 
they had been almost instantaneously overwhelmed 
and destroyed by some great catastrophe. 

Several local extinctions of elsewhere existing 
species are known to naturalists—such as those 
of the beaver, and bear, and the wolf, which no 
longer occur in Great Britain, though historically 
known, as well as organically proved by recent 
remains, to have lived and died among us. Their 
extinction was slow and gradual, and resulted en- 
tirely from the inroads which the human race— 
that is, the increase of population, and the pro- 
gress of agriculture and commerce—necessarily 
made upon their numbers, which thus became 
“few by degrees, and beautifully less.” The 
beaver might have carried on business well 
enough, in his own quiet way, although frequent- 
ly incommoded by the love of peltry on the part 
of a hat-wearing people! but it is clear that no 
man with a small family, and a few respectable 
farm-servants, could either permit a large and 
hungry wolf to be continually peeping at mid- 
night through the key-hole of the nursery, or al- 
low a brawny bruin to snuff too frequently under 
the kitchen-door, (after having hugged the watch- 
dog to death,) when the serving-maids were at 
supper. The extirpation, then, of at least two 
of those quondam British species became a work 
of necessity and mercy, and might have been tol- 
erated even on a Sunday between sermons—es- 
pecially as naturalists have it still in their power 
to study the habits of similar wild beasts, by no 
means yet extinct, in the neighboring countries of 
France and Germany. 

But the death of the Dodo and its kindred is a 
more affecting fact, as involving the extinction of 
an entire race, root and branch, and proving that 
death is a law of the species, as well as of the in- 
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dividuals which compose it~—although the life of 
the one is so much more prolonged than that of 
the other that we can seldom obtain any positive 
proof of its extinction, except by the observance 
of geological eras. Certain other still existing 
species, well known to naturalists, may be said to 
be, as it were, just hovering on the brink of de- 
struction. One of the largest and most remark- 
able of herbivorous animals—a species of wild 
cattle, the aurochs or European bison (B. priscus) 
—exists now only in the forest of Bialowicksa, 
from whence the Emperor of Russia has recently 
transmitted a living pair to the Zoological Society 
of London. Several kinds of birds are also evi- 
dently on their last legs. For example, 2 singu- 
lar species of parrot, (Nestor productus,) with the 
termination of the upper mandible much attenuat- 
ed, peculiar to Phipps’ Island, near Norfolk Island, 
has recently ceased to exist there in the wild 
state, and is now known as a living species only 
from a few surviving specimens kept in cages, and 
which refuse to breed. The burrowing parrot 
from New Zealand is already on the road to ruin; 
and more than one species of that singular and 
wingless bird, called Apteryex, also from the Jast- 
named island, may be placed in the same category. 
Even in our own country, if the landed proprietors 
were to yield to the clamor of the anti-game-law 
league, the red grouse or moor-game might cease 
to be, as they occur nowhere else on the known 
earth save in Britain and the Emerald Isle. 

The geographical distribution of animals, in 
general, has been made conformable to laws which 
we cannot fathom. A mysterious relationship 
exists between certain organic structures and those 
districts of the earth’s surface which they inhabit. 
Certain extensive groups, in both the animal and 
vegetable kingdom, are found to be restricted to 
particular continents, and their neighboring islands. 
Of some the distribution is very extensive, while 
others are totally unknown except within a limited 
space, such as some svlitary isle, 


Placed far amid the melancholy main. 


In the present state of science, (says Mr. 
Strickland,) we must be content to admit the ex- 
istence of this law, without being able to enunciate 
its preamble. It does noz imply that organic distri- 
bution depends on soil and climate; for we often 
find a perfect identity of these conditions in oppo- 
site hemispheres, and in remote continents, whose 
faunez and flore are almost wholly diverse. It 
does not imply that allied but distinet organizations 
have been adduced, by generation or spontaneous 
development, from the same original stock ; for (to 
pass over other objections) we find detached vol- 
canic islets, which have been ejected from beneath 
the ocean, (such as the Galapagos, for instance,) 
inhabited by terrestrial forms allied to those of the 
nearest continent, though hundreds of miles distant, 
and evidently never connected with them. But 
this fact may indicate that the Creator, in forming 
new organisms to discharge the functions required 
from time to time by the ever vacillating balance of 
nature, has thought fit to preserve the regularity 
of the system by modifying the types of structure 
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already established in the adjacent localities, rather 
than to p per saltum by introducing forms of 
more foreign aspect. 


In conformity with this relation between geo- 
graphical distribution and organic structure, it has 
been ascertained that a small portion of the indi- 
genous animals and plants of the islands of Rodri- 
guez, Bourbon, and the Isle of France, are either 
allied to or identical with the productions of con- 
tinental Africa, a larger portion with those of 
Madagascar, while certain species are altogether 
peculiar to the insular group above named. 


And as these three islands form a detached clus- 
ter, as compared to other lands, so do we find in 
them a peculiar group of birds, specifically different 
in each island, yet allied together in their general 
characters, and remarkably isolated from any known 
forms in other parts of the world. These birds 
were of large size and grotesque proportions, the 
wings too short and feeble for flight, the plumage 
loose and decomposed, and the general aspect sug- 
gestive of gigantic immaturity. Their history is as 
remarkable as their origin. About two centuries 
ago, their native isles were first colonized by man, 
by whom these strange creatures were speedily ex- 
terminated. So rapid and so complete was their 
extinction, that the vague descriptions given of them 
by early, navigators were long regarded as fabulous 
or exaggerated ; and these birds, almost contem- 
poraries of our great-grandfathers, became associat- 
ed in the minds of many persons with the griffin 
and the phenix of mythological antiquity. 


The aim and object of Mr. Strickland’s work is 
to vindicate the honesty of the rude voyagers of 
the seventeenth century; to collect together the 
scattered evidence regarding the Dodo and its 
kindred ; to describe and depict the few anatomi- 
cal fragments which are still extant of those lost 
species ; to invite scientific travellers to further 
and more minute research ; and to infer, from the 
authentic data now in hand, the probable rank and 
position of these creatures in the scale of nature. 
We think he has achieved his object very admira- 
bly, and has produced one of the best and most in- 
teresting monographs with which it is our fortune 
to be acquainted. 

So far as we can see, the extension of man’s 
more immediate influence and agency is the sole 
cause of the disappearance of species in modern 
times—at least, we have no proof that any of these 
species have perished by. what can be called a 
catastrophe ; this is well exemplified by what we 
now know of the Dodo and its kindred. 

The islands of Mauritius and Bourbon were dis- 
covered in the sixteenth century, (authorities differ 
as to the precise period, which they vary from 
1502 to 1545,) by Pedro Mascaregnas, a Portu- 
guese, who named the latter after himself; while 
he called the former Cerne, a term applied by 
Pliny to an island in another quarter. Of this 
Cerne nothing definite was ascertained till the 
year 1598, when the Dutch, under Jacob Corne- 
lius Neck, finding it uninhabited, took possession, 
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rative of the voyage, of which there are several 
accounts in different tongues, we find the follow- 
ing notice :— 


This island, besides being very fertile in terres. 
trial products, feeds vast numbers of birds, such as 
turtle-doves, which occur in such plenty that three 
of our men sometimes captured one hundred and 
fifty in half a day, and might easily have taken 
more by hand, or killed them with sticks, if we had 
not been overloaded with the burden of them, 
Grey parrots are also common there, and other 
birds, besides a large kind bigger than our swans, 
with large heads, half of which is covered with 
skin like a hood. These birds want wings, in 
ee of which are three or four thickish feathers. 

he tail consists of a few slender curved feathers 
of a grey color. We called them Walckvog:), 
for this reason, that, the longer they were boiled, 
the tougher and more uneatable they became. 
Their stomachs, however, and breasts, were easy 
to masticate. Another reason for the name was 
that we had an abundance of turtle-doves, of a much 
sweeter and more agreeable flavor.—De Bry’s [n- 
dia Orientalis, (1601,) pars v. p. 7. 


These walckvogel were the birds soon after- 
wards called Dodos. The description given by 
Clusius, in his Exotica, (1605,) is chiefly taken 
from one of the published accounts of Van Neck’s 
voyage ; but he adds the following notice, as from 
personal observation :— 


After I had written down the history of this bird 
as well as I could, I happened to see in the house 
of Peter Pauwius, professor of medicine in the 
University of Leyden, a leg cut off at the knee, and 
recently brought from the Mauritius. It was not 
very long, but rather exceeded four inches from the 
knee to the bend of the foot. Its thickness, how- 
ever, was great, being nearly four inches in cir- 
cumference ; and it was covered with numerous 
scales, which in front were wider and yellow, but 
smaller and dusky behind. The upper part of the 
toes was also furnished with single broad scales, 
while the lower part was wholly callous. ‘The toes 
were rather short for so thick a leg; the claws 
were all thick, hard, black, less than an inch long; 
but the claw of the hind toe was longer than the 
rest, and exceeded an inch. 


A Dutch navigator, Heemskerk, remained near- 
ly three months on the Mauritius, on his homeward 
voyage in 1602; and in a published journal kept 
by Reyer Cornelisz, we read of Wallichvogels, and 
a variety of other game. One of Heemskerk's 
captains, Willem van West-Zanen by name, als 
left a journal—apparently not published until 
1648—at which time it was edited in an enlargee 
form by H. Soeteboom. We there find repeated 
mention of Dod-aarsen, or Dodos ; and the sailors 
seem to have actually revelled in these birds, with 
out suffering from surfeit or nausea like Van Neck’s 
crew. As this tract is very rare, and has never 
appeared in an English form, we shall avail our 
selves of Mr. Strickland’s translation of a few p* 
sages bearing on the subject in question :— 


The sailors went out every day to hunt for birds 





and changed its name to Mauritius. In the nar- 


and other game, such as they could find on land. 
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while they became less active with their nets, hooks, 
and other fishing tackle. No quadrupeds occur there 
except cats, though our countrymen have subse- 
quently introduced goats and swine. The herons 
were less tame than the other birds, and were diffi- 
cultto procure, owing to their flying amongst the thick 
branches of the trees. They also caught birds which 
some name Dod-aarsen, others Dronten. When 
Jacob Van Neck was here, these birds were called 
Wallich-vogels, because even a long boiling would 
scarcely make them tender, but they remained tough 
and hard, with the exception of the breast and belly, 
which were very good ; and also because, from the 
abundance of turtle-doves, which the men procured, 
they became disgusted with dodos. ‘The figure of 
these birds is given in the accompanying plate ; 
they have great heads, with hoods thereon ; they | 
are without wings or tail, and have only little wing- 
Jets on their sides, and four or five feathers behind, | 
more elevated than the rest; they have beaks and | 
feet, and commonly, in the stomach, a stone the) 
wsdotih * ° * 

The dodos, with their round sterns, (for they | 
were well fattened,) were also obliged to turn tail ; | 
everything that could move was in a bustle; and) 
the fish, which had lived in peace for many a year, | 
were pursued into the deepest waterpools. ° | 

On the 25th July, William and his sailors brought | 
some dodos, which were very fat; the whole crew 
made an ample meal from three or four of them, and | 
a portion remained over. * * * ‘They sent on| 
board smoked fish, salted dodos, land-tortoises, and | 
other game, which supply was very acceptable. | 
They were busy for some days bringing provisions | 
to the ship. On the 4th of August, William’s men | 
brought fifty large birds on board the Bruyn- Vis ; 
among them were twenty-four or twenty-five dodos, | 
so large and heavy, that they could not eat any two. 
of them for dinner, and all that remained over was 
salted. 

Another day, Hoogeven (William's supercargo) | 
set out from the tent with four seamen, provided 
with sticks, nets, muskets, and other necessaries for | 
hunting. They climbed up mountain and hill, roamed | 
through forest and valley, and, during the three days | 
that they were out, they captured another half-hun- | 
dred of birds, including a matter of twenty dodos, | 
all which they brought on board and salted. Thus | 
were they, and the other crews in the fleet, occupied | 
in fowling and fishing. 





In regard to the appellations of these birds, it| 
is not altogether easy to determine the precise date | 
at which the synonymous term Dodars, from which 
our name of Dodo is by some derived, was intro- | 
duced. It seems first to occur in the journal of | 
Willem van West-Zanen ; but that journal, though | 
written in 1603, appears to have remained unpub- 
lished till 1648, and the name may have been an | 
interpolation by his editor Soeteboom. Matelief's | 
journal, also, which makes mention of Dodaersen, | 
otherwise Dronten, was written in 1606, and Van. 
der Hagen’s in 1607; but Mr. Strickland has been | 
unable to find an edition of either work of earlier 
date than 1646, and so the occurrence of these 
words may be likewise due to the officiousness of 
editors, Perhaps the earliest use of the word 
Dodars may date from the publication of Verhuf- 
fen’s voyage, (1613,) where, however, it occurs 
under the corrupt form of Tutersien. There seems 
little doubt that the name of Dodo is derived from | 
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the Dutch root, Dodoor, which signifies slug gard, 
and is appropriate to the leisurely gait and heavy 
aspect of the creatures in question. Dodars is 
probably a homely or familiar phrase among Dutch 
sailors, and may be regarded as moro expressive 
than elegant. Our own Sir Thomas Herbert was 
the first to use the name of Dodo in its modern 
form, and he tells us that it is a Portuguese word. 
Doudo, in that language, certainly signifies ‘‘ fool- 
ish,’’ or ‘‘ simple,’’ and might have been well ap- 
plied to the unwary habits and defenceless condition 
of these almost wingless and totally inexperienced 


species; but, as none of the Portuguese voyagers 


seem to have mentioned the Dodo by any name 
whatever, nor even to have visited the Mauritius, 
after their first discovery of the island by Pedro 
Mascaregnas already named, it appears far more 
probable that Dodars is a genuine Dutch term, al- 
tered, and it may be amended, by Sir Thomas 
Herbert to suit his own philological fancies. 

The Dutch, indeed, seem to have been inspired 
with a genuine love of Dodos, and never allowed 
even the cooing of the delicately tender turtle-doves 
to prevent their laying in an ample store of the 
more solid, if less substantial, species. Thus, Van 
der Hagen, who commanded two ships which re- 
mained for some weeks at the Mauritius in 1607, 
not only feasted his crews on great abundance of 
‘* tortoises, dodars, grey paroquets, and other game,” 
but salted large quantities for consumption during 
the voyage. Verhuffen touched at the same island 
in 1611, and it is in his narrative (published at 
Frankfort in 1613) that Dodos are ealled Totersten. 
He describes them as having— 


A skin like a monk’s cow] on the head, and no 
wings ; but, in place of them, about five or six yel- 
low feathers ; likewise, in place of a tail, are four 
or five crested feathers. In color they are grey ; 
men call them Tofersten or Walckvégel ; they ocenr 
there in great plenty, insomuch that the Duteh daily 
caught and eat many of them. For not only these, 
but in general all the birds there, are so tame that 
they killed the turtledoves, as well as the other wild 
pigeons and parrots, with sticks, and caught them 
by the hand. ‘They also captured the totersten 
or walckvogel with their hands; but were obliged 
to take good care that these birds did not bite them 
on the arms or legs with their beaks, which are 
very strong, thick, and hooked; for they are wont 
to bite desperately hard. 

We are glad to be informed, by the above, of 
this attempt at independence, or something at least 
approaching to the defensive system. It forms an 
additional title on the part of the Dodo, to be re- 
garded, at all events by the Dutch cuisinicrs, as 
** une piece de resistance.” 

Sir Thomas Herbert, already named, visited the 
Mauritius in 1627, and found it still uninhabited by 
man. In his Relation of some Yeares’ Travaile, 
which, for the amusement of his later years, he 
seems to have repeatedly rewritten for various edi- 
tions, extending from 1634 to 1677, he both figures 
and describes our fat friend. His narration is as 
follows :-— 


The dodo, a bird the Dutch call waleckvégel or 
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dod-eersen ; her body is round and fat, which occa- 
sions the slow pace, or that her corpulencie ; and 
80 great as few of them weigh less than fifty pound ; 
meat it is with some, but better to the eye than 
stomach, such as only a strong appetite can van- 
quish ; but otherwise, through its oyliness, it can- 
not chuse but quickly cloy and nauseate the stomach, 
being indeed more pleasurable to look than feed up- 
on. It is of a melancholy visage, as sensible of 
nature’s injury in framing so massie a body to be 
directed by complimental wings, such indeed as are | 
unable to hoise her from the ground, serving only | 
to rank her amongst birds. Her head is variously 
drest ; for one half is hooded with down of a dark color, 
the other half naked, and of a white hue, as if lawn 
were drawn over it; her bill hooks and bends down- 
wards; the thrill or breathing place is in the midst, 
from which part to the end the color is of a light 
green, mixt with pale yellow; her eyes are round 
and bright, and instead of feathers has a most fine 
down; her train (like to a China beard) is no more 
than three or four short feathers ; her leggs are thick 
and black; her talons great; her stomach fiery, so 
that as she can easily digest stones; in that and 
shape not a little resembling the ostrich.—P. 333. 





Francois Cauche, an account of whose voyage, 
made in 1638, is published in the Relations Vérita- 
bles et Curieuses de I’ Isle de Madagascar, (Paris, 
1651,) states that he saw in the Mauritius birds 
called Oiseaux de Nazaret, larger than a swan, 
covered with black down, with crested feathers on 
the rump, ‘‘ as many in number as the bird is years 
old.” In place of wings there are some black 
curved feathers, without webs. The cry is like 
that of a gosling. 


They only lay one egg, which is white, the size 
of a halfpenny roil; by the. side of which they place 
a white stone, of the dimensions of a hen’s egg. 
They lay on grass, which they collect, and make 
their nests in the forests; if one kills the young one, 
a grey stone is found in the gizzard. We call them 
Oiseaux de Nazaret. The fat is excellent to give 
ease to the muscles and nerves. 


Here let us pause a moment to consider what 
was the probable size of a halfpenny roll in the 
year 1638. How many vast and various elements 
must be taken to account in calculating the dimen- 
sions of that “‘ pain d’ un sol!’? Macculloch, 
Cobden, Joseph Hume, come over and help us in 
this our hour of knead! Was corn high or low? 
were wages up or down? were bakers honest or 
dishonest’ was there a fixed measure of quantity 
for these our matutinal baps? Did town-councils 
regulate their weight and quality, or was con- 
science left comptroller, from the quartern loaf 
downwards to the smallest form assumed by yeast 
and flour? 


Tell me where was fancy bread? 
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fused it with the descriptions then current of the 
cassowary. Thus he adds, that the legs were of 
considerable length, that it had only three toes 
and no tongue—characters (with the exception of 
the last, inapplicable, of course, to either kind) 
which truly indicate the latter species. This name 
of * Bird of Nazareth’? has, moreover, given rise 
to a false or phantom species, called Didus Naza- 
renus jn systematic works, and is supposed to have 
been derived from the small island or sandbank of 


Nazareth, to the north-east of Madagascar. Now, 


Dr. Hamel has recently rendered it probable, that 
no such island or sandbank is in existence, and 
so we need not seek for its inhabitants: at all 
events there is no such bird as the Nazareen Dodo 
—Didus Nazarenus. 

The next piece of evidence regarding the Dodo 
is highly interesting and important, as it shows 
that, at least in one instance, this extraordinary 
bird was transported alive to Europe, and exhibited 
in our own country. In a manuscript preserved 
in the British Museum, Sir Hamon Lestrange, the 
father of the more celebrated Sir Roger, in a 
commentary on Brown's Vulgar Errors and ap- 
ropos of the ostrich, records as follows :— 


About 1638, as I walked London streets, I saw 
the picture of a strange fowle hong out upon a 
cloth, and myselfe, with one or two more then in 
company, went in to see it. It was kept in a cham- 
ber, and was a great fowle, somewhat bigger than 
the largest turkey-cock, and so legged and footed, 
but stouter and thicker, and of more erect shape; 
coloured before like the breast of a young cock 
fesan, and, on the back, of dunn or deare coulour. 
The keeper called it a Dodo; and in the end ofa 
chimney in the chamber there lay a heape of large 
pebble stones, whereof hee gave it many in our 
sight, some as bigg as nutmegs, and the keeper 
told us she eats them (conducing to digestion); 
and though I remember not how farr the keeper 
was questioned therein, yet | am confident that af- 
terwards shee cast them all againe. 


It is curious that no confirmation can be obtained 
of this exhibition from contemporary authorities. 
The period was prolific in pamphlets and broad- 
sides, but political excitement probably engrossed 
the minds of the majority, and rendered them care- 
less of the wonders of nature. Yet the individual 
in question may in all likelihood be traced down 
to the present day, and portions of it seen and 
handled by the existing generation. In Trades- 
cant’s catalogue of his ‘Collection of Raritws 
preserved at South Lambeth, near London,” 165%, 
| we find an entry—** Dodar from the island Mav- 
ritius ; it is not able to flie, being so big.” It is 
enumerated under the head of ** Whole birds;” 
and Willughby, whose Ornithologia appeared 19 





Does no one know precisely what was the size 
of a halfpenny roll in the year 1638! In that 
case we shall not mention the dimensions of the 
Dodo’s egg. 

There is no doubt that the bird recorded by 
Cauche was the true Dodo, although it is probable 
that he either described it from memorv, or con- 


1676, says of the Dodo, * Exuvias hujusce avis 
vidimus in museo Tradeseantiano.”? ‘The same 
specimen is alluded to by Lihwyd in 1684, and by 
Hyde in 1700—having passed, weanwhile, into 
Ashmolean Museum, at Oxford, with the rest of 
the Tradescantian collection. As Tradescant was 
| the most noted collector of things natural in his 
‘day, and, there were few, if any, to enter into 
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competition with him, it may be well supposed 
that such a rara avis as a living Dodo would 
attract his close attention, and that it would, in all 
probability, find its way into his cabinet on its de- 
cease. It may therefore be inferred, that the 
same individual which was exhibited in London, 
and described by Lestrange in 1638, is that record- 
ed as a stuffed specimen in the catalogue of 
Tradescant’s Museum, (1656,) and bequeathed by 
him, with his other curiosities, to Elias Ashmole, 
the munificent founder of the still existing museum 
at Oxford. 

The considerate reader will not unnaturally ask, 
Where is now that last of Dodos? and echo an- 
swers, where? Alas! it was destroyed, ‘ by 
order of the visitors,” in 1755. The following 
js the evidence of that destruction, as given by 
Mr. J. S. Dunean, in the 3d volume of the Zoo- 
logiéal Journal, p. 559 :— 


In the Ashmolean Catalogue, made by Fa. 
Lihwyd, musei procustos, 1684, (Plott being then 
keeper,) the entry of the bird is, ** No, 29, Gallus 
gallinaceus peregrinus Clusii,”’ &e. In a catalogue 
made subsequently to 1755, it is stated, ‘* The 
numbers from 5 to 46, being decayed, were ordered 
to be removed at a meeting of the majority of the 
Visitors, Jan. 8, 1755.’ Among these, of course, 
was included the Dodo, its number being 29. This 
is further shown by a new catalogue, completed in 
1756, in which the order of the Visitors is recorded 
as fullows :—** Illa quibus nullus in margine assig- 
natur numerus, a Museo subducta sunt cimelia, 
annuentibus Vice-Cancellario aliisque Curatoribus 
ad ea lustranda convocatis, die Januarii 8vo., a. p. 
1755."’ The Dodo is one of those which are here 
without the number. 


By some lucky accident, however, a small por- 
tion of ** this last deseendant of an ancient race,” 
as Mr. Strickland terms it, eseaped the clutches 
of the destroyers. ‘* The head and one of the 
feet were saved from the flames, and are still pre- 
served in the Ashmolean Museum.’’* 

Let us now retrace our steps, fur the sake of 
taking up, very briefly, the history of the other 
known remnants of this now extinet species. 
Among the printed books of the Ashmolean Mu- 
seum, there is a sinall tract, of which the second 
edition (the first is without date) is entitled, ** A 
Catalogue of many natural rarities, with great 
industry, cost, and thirty years’ travel in foreign 
countries, collected by Robert Hubert, alias Forges, 
gent. and sworn servant to his majesty ; and daily 
to be seen at the place formerly called the Music 
House, near the west end of St. Paul's Chureh,” 
12 mo. London, 1665. At page 11 is the fol- 


_*The scientific value of these remnants, Mr. Strickland 
Morms us, has been lately much increased by skilful 
dissection. Dr. Acland, the lecturer in anatomy, has 
divided the skia of the cranium down the mesial line, 
and, by removing it from the left side, the entire osteolog- 
ical structure of this extraordinary skull is exposed to 
view, while on the other side the external covering re- 
mains undisturbed. ‘The solitary foot was formerly 
covered by decomposed integuments, and presented few 
external characters. These have been removed by Dr. 
Kidd, the professor of medicine, who has made an inter- 
esting preparation of both the osseous and tendinous 
structures.—See The Dodo and its Kindred, p. 33. 
CCXLVIN. LIVING AGE. VOL. XX. 21 
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lowing entry:—‘‘ A legge of a Dodo, a great 
heavy bird that cannot fly: it is a bird of the 
Maurcius island.” This specimen is supposed to 
be that which afterwards passed into the possession 
of the Royal Society, is recorded in their catalogue 
of Natural and Artificial Curiosities, published by 
Crew in 1681, and is now in the British Museum. 
It is somewhat larger than the Ashmolean foot, 
and, from its excellent state of preservation, finely 
exhibits the external characters of the toes and 
tarsus. 

In Olearus’ catalogue of the museum at Got- 
torf, (the seat of the Dukes of Schleswig, and re- 
cently a less easy one than we have known it,) 
of which the first edition was published in 1666, 
there is the fullowing notice of a Dodo's head :— 


No. 5 is the head of a foreign bird, which Clu- 
sius names Gallus peregrinus, Mirenberg Cygnus 
cucullatus, and the Butch walghvogel, from the dis- 
gust which they are said to have taken to its hard 
flesh. ‘The Dutch seem to have first discovered 
the bird in the island of Mauritius; and it is stated 
to have no wings, but in place of them two wing- 
lets, like the emeu and the penguins.—P. 25. 


This specimen, after having been disregarded, 
if not forgotten, for nearly two centuries, was 
ately. re-discovered by Professor C. Reinhardt, 
amongst a mass of ancient rubbish, and is now 
in the public museum of Copenhagen, where it 
was examined by Mr. Strickland two years ago.* 
The integumentary portions have been all removed, 
but it exhibits the same osteological characters as 
the Oxford head, though less perfeet, the base of 
the occiput being absent. It is of somewhat 
smaller size. 

The remnants now noticed—three heads and 
two feet—are the only ascertained existing por- 
tions of the famous Dodo; a bird which, as we 
have seen in the preceding extracts, might have 
been well enough known to such of our great- 
grandfathers as were in the seafaring line. 

But when did the last Dodo die? We cannot 
answer that question articulately, as to the very 
year, still less as to the season or time of day—and 
we believe that no intimations of the event were 
sent to the kindred; but we do not hesitate to 
state our belief that that affecting occurrence or 
bereavement took place some time subsequent to 
the summer of 1681, and prior to 1693. The 
latest evidence of the existence of Dodos in the 
Mauritius is contained in a manuscript of the 
British Museum, entitled ‘“* A coppey of Mr. 
Benj. Harry’s Journall when he was chief mate 
of the Shippe Berkley Castle, Captn. Wm. Tal- 
bot commander, on voyage to the Coste and Bay, 
1679, which voyage they wintered at the Maur- 
risshes.’’ On the return from India, being unable 
to weather the Cape of Good Hope, they deter- 
mined to make for ‘‘ the Marushes,’’ the 4th of 
June, 1681. They saw the land on the 3d July, 


*The collection of the Dukes of Schleswig was re- 
moved about the year 1720, by Frederic IV., from Got- 
torf to Copenhagen, where it is now incorporated with 


the royal “ Kunstkammer”’ of that northern capital. 
‘ 
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and on the 11th they began to build huts, and 
with much labor spread out their cargo to dry :— 

Now, having a little reapitt, I will make a little 
description of the island, first of its producks, then 
of its parts ; ffirst, of winged and feathered ffowle, 
the less passant are Dodos, whose fflesh is very hard, 
a small sort of Gees, reasonably good Teele, Cuck- 
oes, Pasca filemingos, Turtle Doves, large Batts, 
many small birds which are good. * * Heer are 
many wild hoggs and land-turtle which are very 
good, other small creators on the Land, as Scor- 
ions and Musketoes, these in small numbers, 

atts and fleys a multitude, Munkeys of various 
sorts. 

After this all historical evidence of the existence 
of the Dodo ceases, although we cannot doubt that 
they continued for yet a few years. The Dutch first 
colonized the Mauritius in 1644. The island is 
not above forty miles in length; and although, when 
first discovered, it was found clothed with dense 
forests of palins, and various other trees—among 
whose columnar stems and leafy umbrage the 
native creatures might find a safe abode, with food 
and shelter—how speedily ‘would not the improvi- 
dent rapacity of hungry colonists, or of reckless 
fresh-flesh-bereaved mariners, diminish the num- 
bers of a large and heavy-bodied bird, of power- 
less wing and slow of foot, and useful, more- 
over, in the way of culinary consumption. Mr. 
Strickland is of opinion that their destruction 
would be further hastened, or might be mainly 
caused, by the dogs, cats, and swine which 
accompany man in his migrations, and become 
themselves emancipated in the forests. All these 
creatures are more or less carnivorous, and are 
fond of eggs and young birds; and as the Dodo 
is said to have hatched only one egg ata time, a 
single savage mouthful might suffice t6 destroy 
the hope of a family for many a day. 

That the destruction of Dodos was completed 
by 1693, Mr. Strickland thinks may be inferred 
from the narrative of Leguat, who, in that year, 
remained several months in the Mauritius, and while 
enumerating its animal productions at considerable 
length, makes no mention whatever of the bird in 
question. He adds—‘ Lisle était autrefois toute 
remplie d’oyes et de canards sauvages ; de poules 
d'eau, de gelinottes, de tortues de mer et de terre, 
mais tout cela est devenue fort rare.” And, while 
referring to the *‘ hogs of the China kind,’’ he 
states that these beasts do a great deal of damage, 
by devouring all the young animals they can 
catch. It is thus sufficiently evident that civiliza- 
tion was making aggressive inroads on the natural 
state of the Mauritius even in 1693. 

The Dutch evacuated the island in 1712, and 
were succeeded by the French, who colonized it 
under the name of Isle de France ; and this change 
in the population no doubt accounts for the almost 
entire absence of any traditionary knowledge of 
this remarkable bird among the later inhabitants. 
Baron Grant lived in the Mauritius for twenty 
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In the Observations sur la Physique for the year 
1778, there is a negative notice, by M. Morel, 
of the Dodo and its kindred. ‘‘ Ces oiseaux, si 
bien décrits dans le tome 2 de l'Histoire des Oj- 
seaux de M. le Comte de Buffon, n’ont jamais éé 
vus aux Isles de France, &c., depuis plus de 60 
ans que ces parages sont habités et visités par des 
colonies Francoises. Les plus anciens habitans 
assurent tous que ces oiseaux monstreaux leur 
ont toujours été inconnus.’’ M. Bory St. Vincent, 
who visited the Mauritius and Bourbon in 1801, 
and has given us an account of the physical feat- 
ures of those islands in his ‘‘ Voyage,’’ assures 
us (vol. ii., p. 306) that he instituted all possible 
inquiries regarding the Dodo (or Dronte) and its 
kindred, without being able to pick up the slight- 
est information on the subject, and although he 
advertised *‘ une grande recompense & qui pour- 
rait lui donner Ja moindre indice de l’ancienne ex- 
istence de cet oiseau, un silence universel a 
prouvé que le souvenir méme du Dronte était per- 
du parmi les eréoles.”” De Blainville informs us 
(Nouv. Ann. Mus. iv. 31) that the subject was dis- 
cussed at a public dinner at the Maaritius in 1816, 
where were present several persons from seventy 
to ninety years of age, none of whom had any 
knowledge of any Dodo, either from recollection 
or tradition. Finally, Mr. J. V. Thompson, who 
resided some years in Mauritius prior to 1816, 
states (Mag. of Nat. Hist., ii. 443) that no more 
traces could then be found of the Dodo than of the 
truth of the tale of Paul and Virginia. 

But the historical evidence already adduced, as 
to the former existence of this bird, is confirmed 
in a very interesting manner, by what may be 
called the pictorial proof. Besides the rude de- 
lineations given by the earlier voyagers, there are 
several old oil-paintings of the Dodo still extant, 
by skilful artists, who had no other object in view 
than to represent with accuracy the forms before 
them. These paintings are five in number, where- 
of one is anonymous; three bear the name of 
Roland Savery, an eminent Dutch animal-painter 
of the early portion of the seventeenth century, and 
one is by John Savery, Roland’s nephew. 

The first of these is the best known, and is that 
from which the figure of the Dodo, in all modern 
compilations of ornithology, has been copied. It 
once belonged to George Edwards, who, in his 
work on birds, (vi. 294,) tells us, that ‘* the origi- 
nal picture was drawn in Holland, from the living 
bird, brought from St. Maurice’s Island in the 
East Indies, in the early times of the discovery of 
the Indies by the way of the Cape of Good Hope. 
It was the property of the late Sir H. Sloane to 
the time of his death, and afterwards becoming my 
property, I deposited it dn the British Museum as 
a great curiosity. The above history of the pic- 
tnre I had from Sir H. Sloane, and the late Dr. 
Mortimer, secretary to the Royal Society.” It is 
still preserved in the place to which Edwards had 
consigned it, and may be seen in the bird gallery, 





years from 1740; and his son, who compiled his 


papers into a history of the island, states that noj along with the actual foot already mentioned. 
trace of such a bird was to be found at that time. | Although without name or date, the similarity both 
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of design and execution leads to the conclusion 
that it was by one or other of the Saverys. It may 
be seen engraved in the Penny Cyclopedia, in 
illustration of Mr. Broderip’s article Dodo in that 
work. 

The second painting, one of Roland Savery’s, 
is in the royal collection at the Hague, and may 
be regarded as a chef-d’auvre. It represents Or- 
pheus charming the creation, and we there behold 
the Dodo spell-bound, with his other mute com- 
panions. All the ordinary creatures there shown 
are depicted with the greatest truthfulness; and 
why should the artist, delighting, as he seems to 
have done, in tracing the most delicate features 
of familiar nature, have marred the beautiful con- 
sistency of his design by introducing a feigned, or 
even an exaggerated representation? We may 
here adduce the invaluable evidence of Profes- 
sor Owen. 





While at the Hague, in the summer of 1838, [| 
was much struck with the minuteness and accuracy | 
with which the exotic species of animals had been 
painted by Savery and Breughel, in such subjects | 
as Orpheus charming the Beasts, &c., in which | 
scope was allowed for grouping together a great | 
variety of animals. Understanding that the cele- | 
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that Prince Maurice’s collection afforded the living 
prototype—an opinion so far strengthened by Ed- 
wards’ tradition, that the painting in the British 
Museum was drawn in Holland from a “ living 
bird.’’ Either view is preferable to Dr. Hamel’s 
suggestion, that Savery’s representation was taken 
from the Dodo exhibited in London, as that ine 
dividual was seen alive by Sir Hamon Lestrange in 
1638, and must therefore (by no means a likely 
occurrence) have lived, in the event supposed, at 
least twelve years in captivity. 

Very recently, Dr. J. J. de Tchudi, the well- 
known Peruvian traveller, transmitted to Mr. 
Strickland an exact copy of another figure of the 
Dodo, which forms part of a picture in the impe- 
rial collection of the Belvedere at Vienna—by no 
means a safe location, in these tempestuous times, 
for the treasures of either art or nature. But we 
trust that Prince Windischgratz and the hanging 
committee, will now see that all is right, and that 
General Bem has not been allowed to carry off this 
drawing of the Dodo in his carpet-bag. It is 
dated 1628. 


There are two circumstances, (says Mr. Strick- 
land,) which gave an especial interest to this 





brated managerie of Prince Maurice had afforded the| painting. First, the novelty of attitude in the 
living models to these artists, I sat down one day; Dodo, exhibiting an activity of character, which 
before Savery's Orpheus and the Beasts, to make | corroborates the supposition that the artist had a 
a list of the species, which the pictures sufficiently | living model before him, and contrasting strongly 
evinced that the artist had had the opportunity to| with the aspect of passive solidity in the other pt 
study alive. Judge of my surprise and pleasure in| tures. — And, secondly, the Dodo is represented as 
detecting, in a dark corner of the picture, (which is) watching, apparently with hungry looks, the merry 
badly hung between two windows,) the Dodo,| Wrigglings of an eel in the water! Are we hence 
beautifully finished, showing, for example, though) to infer that the Dodo fed upon eels? The advo- 
but three inches long, the auricular circle of feath-| cates of the Raptorial affinities of the Dodo, of 
ers, the seutation of the tarsi, and the loose strue-| Whom we shall soon speak, will doubtless reply in 
ture of the caudal plumes. In the number and| the affirmative; but, as I hope shortly to demon- 
proportions of the toes, and in general form, it ac-| Strate that it belongs toa family of birds all the 
cords with Edwards’ oil painting in the British | other members of which are frugivorous, I can only 
Museum; and I conclude that the miniature must, regard the introduction of the eel as a pictorial hi- 








have been copied from the study of a living bird, | 
which, it is most probabie, formed part of the 
Mauritian menagerie. ‘The bird is standing in 
profile, with a lizard at its feet.—Penny Cyclo- 
pedia, xxiii. p. 143. 


Mr. Strickland, in 1845, made a search through 
the Royal Gallery of Berlin, which was known to 
contain several of Savery’s pictures. Among 
them, we are happy to say that he found one rep- 
resenting the Dodo, with numerous other animals, 
“in Paradise!’ It was very conformable with 
the figure last mentioned ; but what renders this, 
our third portrait, of peculiar interest, is, that it 
affords a date—the words ‘‘ Roelandt Savery fe. 
1626,” being inscribed on one corner. As the 
artist was born in 1576, he must have been twenty- 
three years old when Van Neck’s expedition re- 
turned to Holland ; and as we are told by De Bry, 
_ in reference to the Mauritius, that ‘‘ alie ibidem 
aves vise sunt, quas walkvégel Batavi nominarunt, 
et unum secam in Hollandiam importarunt,” it is 
quite possible that the portrait of this individual 
may have been taken at the time, and afterwards 
recopied, both by himself and his nephew, in their 
later pictures. Professor Owen leans to the belief 
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cense. In this, as in all his other paintings, Savery 
brought into juxtaposition animals from all coun- 
tries, without regarding geographical distribution. 
His delineations of birds and beasts were wonder- 
fully exact, but his knowledge of natural history 
probably went no further; and although the Dodo 
is certainly looking at the eel, yet we have no proof 
that he is going to eat it. The mere collocation 
of animals in an artistic composition, cannot be 
accepted as evidence against the positive truths 
revealed by comparative anatomy.—P. 30. 


The fifth and !ast old painting of the Dodo, is 
that now in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, and 
presented to it by Mr. Darby, in 1815. Nothing 
is known of its previous history. It is the work 
of John Savery, the nephew of Roland, and is 
dated 1651. Its most peculiar character is the 
colossal scale on which it has been designed—the 
Dodo of this canvass standing about three feet and 
a half in height. 


It is difficult (observes our author) to assign a 
motive to the artist for thus magnifying an object 
already sufficiently uncouth in appearance. Were 
it not for the discrepancy of dates, I should have 
conjectured that this was the identical ‘‘ picture of a 
strange fowle hong out upon a cloth,”’ which at- 
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tracted the notice of Sir Hamon Lestrange and his 
friends, as they ‘‘ walked London streets’’ in 1638 ; 
the delineations used by showmen being in general 
—_ remarkable for attractiveness than veracity. 
—P. 31. 


We have now exhibited the leading facts which 
establish both the existence and extinction of this 
extraordinary bird: the existence proved by the 
recorded testimony of the earlier navigators, the 
few but peculiar portions of structure which still 
remain among us, and the vera effigies handed 
down by artists coeval with the period in which 
the Dodo lived: the non-existence, deduced from 
the general progress of events, and the absence 
of all knowledge of the species since the close of 
the seventeenth century, although the natural pro- 
ductions of the Mauritius are, in other respects, 
much better known to us now than then. Why 
any particular creature should have been so formed 
as to be unable to resist the progress of humanity, 
and should in consequence have died, it is not for 
us tosay. ‘* There are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy ;”’ 
and of this we may feel assured, that if, as we 
doubt not, the Dodo is extinct, then it has served 
its end, whatever that might be. 

There is nothing imperfect in the productions 
of nature, although there are many organisms in 
which certain forms and faculties are less devel- 
oped than in others. There are certainly, in 
particular groups, such things as rudimentary or- 
gans, which belong, as it were, not so much to 
the individual species, as to the general system 
which prevails in the larger and more comprehen- 
sive class to which such species belong; and in 
the majority of which these organs fulfil a frequent 
and obvious function, and so are very properly 
regarded as indispensable to the well-being of such 
as use them, But there are many examples in 
animal life which indicate that particular parts of 
structure remain, in certain species, forever in an 
undeveloped state. In respect to teeth, for in- 
stance, the Greenland whale may be regarded as 
a permanent suckling; for that huge creature 
having no oceasion for these organs, they never 

pierce the gums, although in early life they are 
distinctly traceable in the dental groove of the 
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however, reasonable grounds for believing that the 
Creator has assigned to each class of animals a 
definite type or structure, from which He has 
never departed, even in the most exceptional or 
eccentric modifications of form.”’ 

As to the true position of the Dodo in systematic 
ornithology, various opinions have been emitted by 
various men. The majority seem to have placed 
it in the great Rasorial or Gallinaceous order, as a 
component part of the family Struthionida, or os- 
trich tribe. 


The bird in question, (says Mr. Vigors,) from 
every account which we have of its economy, and 
from the appearance of its head and foot, is decided- 
ly gallinaceous; and, from the insufficiency of its 
wings for the purposes of flight, it may, with equal 
certainty, be pronounced to be of the Struthious 
structure. But the foot has a strong hind-toe, and, 
with the exception of its being more robust, in which 
character it still adheres to the Struthionide, it cor- 
responds to the Linnean genus Crax, that com- 
mences the succeeding family. The bird thus be- 
comes osculant, and forms a strong point of june- 
tidn between those two contiguous groups.— Linn. 
Trans., xiv. 484. 


M. de Blainville (in Nouv. Ann. du Mus., iv. 21) 
contests this opinion by various arguments, which 
we cannot here report, and concludes that .the 
Dodo is a raptorial bird, allied to the vultures. 
Mr. Broderip, in his article before referred to, sums 
up the discussion as follows :— 


If the picture in the British Museum, and the cut 
in Bontius, be faithful representations of a creature 
then living, to make such a bird of prey—a vulture, 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term—would be 
to set all the usual Jaws of adaptation at defiance. 
A vulture without wings! How was it to be fed’ 
And not only without wings, but necessarily slow 
and heavy in progression on its clumsy feet. The 
Vulturide are, as we know, among the most active 
agents for removing the decomposing animal re- 
mains in tropical and inter-tropical climates, an’ 
they are provided with a prodigal development of 
wing, to waft them speedily to the spot tainted by 
the corrupt incumbrance. But no such powers ot 
wing would be required by a bird appointed to eles: 
away the decaying and decomposing masses ol 4 
luxuriant tropical vegetation—a kind of vulture for 
vegetable impurities, so to speak—and such an office 
would not be by any means inconsistent with cow- 





jaws. So the Dodo was a kind of permanent 
nestling, covered with down instead of feathers, 
and with wings and tail (the oars and radder of 
all aerial voyagers) so short and feeble as to be 
altogether inefficient for the purposes of flight. 
Why should such things be? We cannot say. 
Can any one say why they should not be? The 
question is both wide and deep, and they are most 
likely to plunge into it who can neither dive nor 
swim. We agree with Mr. Strickland, that these 
apparently anomalous facts are, in reality, indica- 
tions of Jaws which the great Creator has been 
pleased to form and follow in the construction of 
organized beings—inscriptions in an unknown 
hieroglyphic, which we may rest assured must 
have a meaning, but of which we have as yet 
scarcely learned the alphabet. ‘* There appear, 


parative slowness of pedestrian motion. 


Professor Owen, doubtless one of our greatest 
| authorities, inclines towards an affinity with the 
| vultures, and considers the Dodo as an extremely 
| modified form of the raptorial order. 


Devoid of the power of flight, it could have had 
small chance of obtaining food by preying upon the 
members of its own class; and if it did not excli- 
| sively subsist on dead and decaying organized m'- 

ter, it most probably me its attacks to the 
class of reptiles, and to the littoral fishes, Crustacea, 
&c., which its well-developed back-toe and claw 
would enable it to seize, and hold with a firm gripe. 
— Transactions of the Zoological Society, iii., p- 331. 


We confess that, setting aside various other u0- 
conformable features in the structure of the Dodo, 
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the fact, testified by various authorities, of its swal- 
lowing stones, and having stones in its gizzard, for 
the mechanical trituration of its food, (a peculiarity 
unknown among the raptorial order,) is sufficient 
to bar the above view, supported though it be by 
the opinion of our most distinguished living anato- 
mist. 

In a recent memoir by Professor J. F. Brandt, 
(of which an abstract is given in the Bulletin de da | 
Class. Phys. de Acad. Imp. de St. Petersburg, | 
vol. viii., No. 3,) we have the following state- 
ment :-— 


The Dodo, a bird provided with divided toes and | 
eursorial feet, is best classed in the order of the 
Waders, among which it appears, from its many 
peculiarities, (most of which, however, are quite 
referable to furms in this order,) to be an anomalous | 
link connecting several groups—a link which, for | 
the reasons above given, inclines us towards the os- | 


triches, and especially also towards the pigeons. 





We doubt the direct affinity to any species of 
the grallatorial order, an order which contains the 
eursorial or swift-running birds, very dissimilar in 
their prevailing habits to anything we know of the 
sluggish aud sedentary Dodo. Professor Brandt 
may be regarded as having mistaken analogy for 
affinity ; and, in Mr. Strickland’s opinion, he has 
in this instance wandered from the true method of 
investigation, in his anxiety to discover a link con- 
necting dissevered groups. 

What then is, or rather was, the Dodo’ The 
majority of inquirers have no doubt been influenced, 
though unconsciously, by its colossal size, and 
have consequently sought its actual analogies only 
among such huge species as the ostrich, the vul- 
ture, and the albatross. But the range in each 
order is often enormous, as, fur example, between 
the Falco caerulescens, or finch falcon of Bengal, an 
accipitrine bird not bigger than a sparrow, and an 
eagle of the largest size ; or between the swallow- 
like stormy petrel and the gigantic pelican of the 
wilderness. It appears that Professor J. T. Rhein- 
hardt of Copenhagen, who rediscovered the cra- 
nium of the Gottorf Museum, was the first to in- 
dicate the direct relationship of the Dodo to the 
pigeons. He has recently been engaged in a voy- 
age round the world, but it is known that, be- 
fore he left Copenhagen in 1845, he had called the 
attention of his correspondents, both in Sweden 
and Denmark, to ‘ the striking affinity which ex- 
ists between this extinet bird and the pigeons, es- 
pecially the Trerons.’"* The Columbine view is 
that taken up, and so admirably illustrated, by Mr. 
Strickland, the most recent as well as the best 
biographer of the Dodo. He refers to the great 
Strength and curvature of bill exhibited by several 


groups of the tropical fruit-eating pigeons, and 
adds : 


If we now regard the Dodo as an extreme 
modification, not of the vultures, but of those vul- 
ture-like fragivorous pigeons, we shall, I think, class 
it in a group whose characters are far more consis- 
tent with what we know of its structure and habits. 
There is no @ priori reason why a pigeon should| 
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not be so modified, in conformity with external cir- 
cumstances, as to be incapable of flight, just as we 
see a grallatorial bird modified into an ostrich, and 
a diver into a penguin. Now we are told that 
Mauritius, an island forty miles in length, and about 
one hundred miles from the nearest land, was, when 
discovered, clothed with dense forests of palms and 
various other trees. A bird adapted to feed on the 
fruits produced by these forests would, in that 
equable climate, have no occasion to migrate to dis- 
tant lands; it would revel in the perpetual luxuries 
of tropical vegetation, and would have but little 
need of locomotion. Why then should it have the 
means of flying? Such a bird might wander from 
tree to tree, tearing with its powerful beak the 
fruits which strewed the ground, and digesting their 
stony kernels with its powerful gizzard, enjoying 
tranquillity and abundance, until the arrival of man 
destroyed the balance of animal life, and put a term 
to its existence. Such, in my opinion, was the 
oe colossal, brevipennate, frugivorous pigeon. 


For the various osteological and other details 
by which the Columbine character of the Dodo is 


| maintained, and as we think established, we must 


refer our readers to Mr. Strickland’s volume, 
where those parts of the subject are very striking- 
ly worked out by his able coadjutor, Dr. Melville. 

We shall now proceed to notice certain other 
extinct species which form the dead relations of 
the Dodo, just as the pigeons continue to repre- 
sent the tribe from which they have departed. 
The island Rodriguez, placed about three hundred 
miles eastward of the Mauritius, though not more 
than fifteen miles long by six broad, possessed in 
modern times a peculiar bird, also without effective 
wings, and in several other respects resembling the 
Dodo. It was named Solitaire by the early voy- 
agers, and furms the species Didus solitarius of 
systematic writers. The small island in question 
seems to have remained in a desert and unpeopled 
state until 1691, when a party of French Protes- 
tant refugees settled upon it, and remained for a 
couple of years. The Solitaire is thus described 
by their commander, Frangois Leguat, who (in his 
Voyage et Avantures, 1708) has given us an inter- 
esting account both of his own doings in general, 
and of this species in particular. 


Of all the birds in the island, the most remarka- 
ble is that which goes by the name of the Solitary, 
because it is very seldom seen in company, though 
there are abundance of them. The feathers of the 
male are of a brown-grey color, the feet and beak 
are like a turkey’s, but a little more crooked. They 
have scarce any tail, but their hind part, covered 
with feathers, is roundish like the crupper of a 
horse; they are taller than turkeys; their neck is 
straight, and a little longer in proportion than a 
turkey’s, when it lifis up its head. Its eye is black 
and lively, and its head without comb or cap. They 
never fly; their wings are too little to support the 
weight of their bodies: they serve only to beat 
themselves, and to flutter when they call one 
another. They will whirl about for twenty or 
thirty times together on the same side, during the 
space of four or five minutes. The motion of their 
wings makes then a noise very much like that of a 
rattle, and one may hear it two hundred paces off 





The bone of their wing grows greater towards the 
extremity, and forms a little round mass under the 
feathers, as big as a musket-ball. That and its 
beak are the chief defence of this bird. *T is very 
hard to catch it in the woods, but easier in open 
places, because we run faster than they, and some- 
times we approach them without much trouble. 
From March to September they are extremely fat, 
and taste admirably well, especially while they are 
young ; some of the males weigh forty-five pounds. 

The females (continues our enamored author) 
are wonderfully beautiful, some fair, some brown— 
I call them fair, because they are of the color of 
fair hair. They have a sort of peak like a widow's 
upon their beak, which is of a dun color. No one 
feather is straggling from the other all over their 
bodies, they being very careful to adjust themselves, 
and make them all even with their beaks. The 
feathers on their thighs are round like shells at the 
end, and, being there very thick, have an agreeable 
effect. They liave two risings on their crops, and 
the feathers are whiter there than the rest, which 
lively represents the fair neck of a beautiful woman. 
) They walk with so much stateliness and good grace 
i} that one cannot help admiring and loving them ; by 
it which means their fine mien often saves their lives. 
Though these birds will sometimes very familiarly 
come up near enough to one, when we do not run 
after them, yet they will never grow tame. As soon 
as they are caught, they shed tears without crying, 
and refuse all manner of meat till they die.—P. 71. 


Their natural food is the fruit of a species of 
plantain. When these birds are about to build, 
they select a clean place, and then gather together 
a quantity of palm leaves, which they heap up 
about a foot and a half high, and there they sit. 
They never lay but one egg, which greatly exceeds 
that of a goose. Some days after the young one 
has left her nest, a company of thirty or forty 
grown-up birds brings another young one to it; and 
the new-fledged bird, with its father and mother, 
joining with the band, they all march away to some 
by-place. 
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We frequently followed them, (says Leguat) and 
found that afterwards the old ones went each their 
way alone or in couples, and left the two young 


‘5 ones together, and this we called a marriage. This 
ibe peculiarity has something in it which looks a little 
4 fabulous ; nevertheless what I say is sincere truth, 
| and what I have more than once observed with care 
2 and pleasure. 
He Leguat gives a figure of this singular bird, which 


1e in his plate has somewhat of the air and aspect of 
ie a Christmas goose, although, of course, it wants 
i the web-feet. Its neck and legs are proportionally 
144 longer than those parts of the Dodo, and give it 
ie more of a siru¢hious appearance ; but the existing 
ae osteological evidence is sufficient to show that it 
: { was closely allied to that bird, and shared with it 
in some peculiar affinities to the pigeon tribe. It 
is curious that, although Rodriguez is a British 
settlement, we have scarcely any information re- 
garding it beyond what is to be found in the work 
Jast quoted, and all that we have since learned of 
the Solitary is that it has become extinct. Of late 
years Mr. Telfair made inquiries of one of the col- 
‘ onists, who assured him that no such bird now ex- 
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was obtained by Mr. Higgins, a Liverpool gentle- 
man, who, after suffering shipwreck on Rodriguez, 
resided there for a couple of months. As far back 
as 1789, some bones incrusted by a stalagmite, and 
erroneously supposed to belong to the Dodo, were 
found in a cave in Rodriguez by a M. Labistour, 
They afterwards found their way to Paris, where 
they may still be seen. We are informed (Pro- 
ceedings of the Zoological Society, Part 1., p. 31,) 
that Col. Dawkins recently visited these caverns, 
and dug without finding anything but a small bone. 
But M. Eudes succeeded in disinterring various 
bones, among others those of a large species of bird 
no longer found alive upon the island. He adds, that 
the Dutch, who first landed at Rodriguez, left cats 
there to destroy the rats, which annoyed them. 
These eats are now so numerous as to prove very 
destructive to the poultry, and he thinks it probable 
that these feline wanderers may have extirpated the 
bird in question, by devouring the young ones as 
soon as they were hatched—a destruction which 
may have been effected even before the island be- 
came inhabited by the human race. Be that as it 
may, Mr. Telfair sent collections of the bones to 
this country, one of which may be seen in the mu- 
seum of the Andersonian Institution, Glasgow. 
Mr. Strickland mourns over the loss or disappear- 
ance of those transmitted to the Zoological Society 
of London. We have been informed within these 
few days that like the head of the Danish Dodo, 
they have been rediscovered, lying in a stable or 
other outhouse, in the vicinity of the museum of 
that society. Both the Glasgow specimens, and 
those in Paris, have been carefully examined and 
compared by Mr. Strickland, and their Columbine 
characters are minutely described by his skilful and 
accurate coadjutor, Dr. Melville, in the second por- 
tion of his work. Mr. S. very properly regards 
certain peculiarities, alluded to by Leguat, such as 
the feeding on dates or plantains, as confirmatory 
of his view of the natural affinities already mentioned. 
So much for the Solitaire of Rodriguez and its 
affinities.* A singular fact, however, remains to 
be yet attended to in this insular group. The vol- 
canic island of Bourbon seems also to have contained 
brevi-pennate birds, whose inability to fly has like- 
wise led to their extinction. This island, which 
lies about a hundred miles south-west of Mauritius, 
was discovered contemporaneously by Pedra de 
Mascaregnas, in the sixteenth century. The earli- 
est notice which concerns our present inquiry, is by 
Captain Castleton, who visited Bourbon in 1613. 
* The companions of Vasco de Gama had, at an earlier 
riod, applied the name of Solitaires to certain birds 
‘ound in an island near the Cape of Good Hope; but 
these must not be confounded with those of the Didine 
group above referred to. They were, in fact, penguins, 
and their wings were enw Be vagnely compared to 
those of bats, by reason of the peculiar scaly or undevel- 
= state of the feathers in these birds. Dr. Hamel bas 
shown that the term Solitaires, as employed by the Por- 
tuguese sailors, was a corruption of sofilicairos, an alleged 
Hottentot word, of which we do not profess to know the 
meaning, being rather rusted in that tongue. We know, 
however, that penguins are particularly — and, 


therefore, by no means solitary, althoug y may be 
extremely solilicairious for anything we can say to the 





4} isted on the island; and the same negative result 





contrary. 

















In the narrative, as given by Purchas, we read as 
follows :— 


There is store of land-fow!, both small and great, 
plentie of doves, great parrats, and suchlike, and a 
great fowl of the bignesse of a turkie, very fat, and 
so short-winged that they cannot flie, beeing white, 
and in a manner tame ; and so are all other fowles, 
as having not been troubled nor feared with shot. 
Our men did beat them down with sticks and stones. 
—Ed. 1625, vol. i., p. 381. 


Boatekoe van Hoorn, a Dutch voyager, spent 
twenty-one days in Bourbon in 1618, and found the 
island to abound in-pigeons, parrots, and other spe- 
cies, among which ‘there were also Dod-eersen, 
which have small wings; and so far from being 
able to fly, they were so fat that they could scarcely 
walk, and when they tried to run, they dragged 
their under side along the ground.’’ There is no 
reason to suppose that these birds were actual Do- 
dos, of the existence of which in Bourbon there is 
not the slightest proof. That Bontekoe’s account 
was compiled from recollection rather than from 
any journal written at the time, is almost certain 
from this tragical fact, that his ship was afterwards 
blown up, and he himself was the sole survivor. 
There is no likelihood that he preserved his papers 
any more than his portmanteau, and he no doubt 
wrote from a remembrance of a large brevipennate 
bird, whose indolent and unfearing tameness ren- 
dered it an easy prey. Knowing that a bird of a 
somewhat similar nature inhabited the neighboring 
island, he took it for the same, and called it Dodo, 
by a corresponding term. 

A Frenchman of the name of Carré visited 
Bourbon in 1668, and in his Voyages des Indes 
Orientales, he states as follows :— 


I have seen a kind of bird which I have not 
found elsewhere ; it is that which the inhabitants 
call the oiseau solitaire, for in fact it loves solitude, 
and only frequents the most secluded places. One 


never sees two or more of them together, they are_ 


always alone. It is not unlike a turkey, were it 
not that its legs are longer. The beauty of its 
plumage is delightful to behold. The flesh is ex- 
quisite ; it forms one of the best dishes in this 
country, and might form a dainty at our tables. 
We wished to keep two of these birds to send to 
France and present them to his majesty, but, as 
soon as they were on board ship, they died of mel- 
ancholy, having refused to eat or drink.—Vol. i., 
p. 12. 


Almost immediately after Mr. Carré’s visit, a 
French colony was sent from Madagascar to Bour- 
bon, under the superintendence of M. de la Haye. 
A certain Sieur D. B. (for this is all that is known 
of his name or designation) was one of the party, 
and has left a narrative of the expedition in an 
unpublished journal, acquired by Mr. Telfair, and 
presented by him to the Zoological Society of 
London. Besides confirming the accounts given 
by preceding writers, this unknown author affords 
a conclusive proof that a second species of the 
same group inhabited the Island of Bourbon. We 
are indebted to Mr. Strickland for the original 
passages and the following translation :— 
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1. Solitaires—These birds are so called because 
they always go alone. They are the size of a large 
goose, and are white, with the tips of the wings 
and the tail black. The tail-feathers resemble 
those of an ostrich ; the neck is long, and the beak 
is hke that of a woodcock, but larger; the legs 
and feet like those of turkeys. 

2. Oiseaux bleus, the size of Solitaires, have the 
plumage wholly blue, the beak and feet red, resem- 
bling the feet of a hen. ‘They do not fly, but they 
run extremely fast, so that a dog can hardly over- 
take them ; they are very good eating. 


There is proof that one or other of these singu- 
lar and now unknown birds existed in Bourbon, 
at least till towards the middle of the last century. 
M. Billiard, who resided there between 1817 and 
1820, states (in his Voyages aux Colonies Orien- 
tales) that, at the time of the first colonization of 
the island, ‘*‘ The woods were filled with birds 
which were not alarmed at the approach of man. 
Among them was the Dodo or Solitaire, which 
was pursued on foot; they were still to be seen 
in the time of M. de la Bourdonnaye, who sent a 
specimen, as a curiosity, to one of the directors 
of the company.”’ As the gentleman last named 
was governor of the Isles of France and Bourbon 
from 1735 to 1746, these birds, Mr. Strickland 
observes, must have survived to the former, and 
may have continued to the latter date at least. 
But when M. Bory St. Vincent made a careful 
survey of the island in 1801, no such species were 
to be found. The description of the bill and 
plumage shows that they were not genuine Dodos, 
but merely entitled to be classed among their kin- 
dred. Not a vestige of their remains is in the 
hands of naturalists, either in this or any other 
country. 

We have now finished, under Mr. Strickland’s 
guidance, our exposition of this curious group. 
The restriction, at any time, of such large birds 
to islands of so small a size, is certainly singular. 
We cannot, however, say what peculiar and un- 
known geological changes these islands may have 
undergone, by which their extent has been dimin- 
ished, or their inter-connection destroyed. Vol- 
canic groups, such as those in question, are no 
doubt generally of less ancient origin than most 
others ; but it is by no means unlikely that these 
islands of Rodriguez, Bourbon, and Mauritius, 
may once have formed a united group, or much 
more expanded mass of terra firma than they now 
exhibit; and that, by their partial submergence 
and separation, the dominions of the Dodo and its 
kindred have, like those of many other heavy 
chieftains of high degree, been greatly diminished 
and laid low. But into this question of ancient 
boundaries we cannot now enter. 

How pleasant, on some resplendent summer 
evening, in such a delicious clime as that of the 
Mauritius, the sun slowly sinking amid a gorgeous 
blaze of light, and gilding in green and gold the 
spreading summits of the towering palms—the 
“murmuring sea sending its refreshing vesper- 
breathings through all the “ pillared shades’ 
| which stretch along that glittering shore—how 
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pleasant, we say, for wearied man to sit in leafy 
umbrage, and sup on Dodos and their kindred ! 
Alas! we shall never see such days again. 

Dr. Hamel, as native of a northern country, is 
fond of animal food, and has his senses, naturally 
sharp enough, so whetted thereby, that he be- 
comes ‘‘ sagacious of his quarry from afar.’’ He 
judiciously observes, in his recent memoir, (Der 
Dodo, &c.,) that in Leguat’s map the place is 
accurately indicated where the common kitchen 
of the settlers stood, and where the great tree 
grew under which they used to sit, on a bench, 
to take their meals. Both tree and bench are 
marked upon the map. ‘At these two spots,”’ 
says Dr. Hamel, “it is probable that the bones of 
a complete skeleton of Leguat’s solitaire might be 
collected ; those of the head and feet on the site 
of the kitchen, and the sternum and other bones 
on that of the tree.” 


I feel confident, (says Mr. Strickland,) that if 
active naturalists would make a series of excava- 
tions in the alluvial deposits, in the beds of streams, 
and amid the ruins of old institutions in Mauritius, 
Bourbon, and Rodriguez, they would speedily dis- 
cover the remains of the dodo, the two * solitaires,”’ 
or the ‘‘ oiseau bleu.’ But I would especiaily di- 
rect attention to the caves with which these vol- 
canie islands abound. The chief agents in the 
destruction of the brevipennate birds were probably 
the runaway negroes, who for many years infested 
the primeval forests of these islands, and inhabited 
the caverns, where they would doubtless leave the 
scattered bones of the animals on which they fed. 
Here, then, may we more especially hope to find 
Hy osseous remains of these remarkable animals.— 

. 61. 





Compensation For Deatu spy Raitroap Ac- 
cipent.—Jillard vs. the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway.—In the Exchequer Court a day or two 
ago, was tried an action brought to recover com- 
pensation in damages for the death of the plaintiff's 
husband, alleged to have been caused, in Septem- 
ber, 18147, by the gross and culpable negligence of 
the defendants. The plaintiff, who belonged to a 
respectable family, and was left an orphan at an 
early age, became acquainted with the deceased in 
1843, while on a visit with her friends in Devon- 
shire. The deceased, who was only 27 years of 
age, was the son of a gentleman, also of respectable 
family and good fortune in thatcounty. An attach- 
ment sprang up between the parties, but their 
marriage was opposed by their respective friends, 
on account of their insufficiency of means. They 
were, however, privately married. The deceased 
was obliged to become a clerk in the Leeds Tele- 
graph office, at £1 per week, as his father disap- 
proved of his marriage, and refused to make him 
any allowance. He was a young gentleman of 
prepossessing address, and such steady demeanor, 
that, about the very period the unfortunate accident 
occurred, he was to be promoted to a better situa- 
tion, with an increased salary. The plaintiff had 
one child during the lifetime of her husband, and 
another since his death. In consequence of the 
shock the plaintiff suffered, her last child was of a 
very delicate constitution, subject to convulsions, 
and it was apprehended its mind was also affected. 


The plaintiff herself had suffered so much from the 
shock that she was since incapable of earning the 
means of subsistence, and was entirely dependent 
upon the bounty of others. On the 16th of Sep- 
tember, 1847, the plaintiff and her husband were 
residing at Wakefield. On the morning of that day 
he left Wakefield for Manchester, and was return- 
ing by the one o'clock express train for Leeds 
when the accident occurred. The particulars of 
the accident by which Mr. Jillard was killed were 
then detailed ; they were such as to leave no doubt 
that the cause of his death arose from an accident 
which the presence of a guard to the train would 
have obviated. As to damages, the learned coun- 
sel observed that it was impossible for the jury to 
estimate the Joss which the plaintiff had sustained. 
Nothing could compensate her for her bereave- 
ment. But all he asked was that they, as fair, 
dispassionate men, would award such compensation 
as, under all circumstances, they thought her en- 
titled to. Witnesses were examined in support of 
this statement. After a lengthened discussion be- 
tween counsel, the Lord Chief Baron intimated an 
opinion that the legislature never intended that 
compensation should be given for the consolation 
of a bereaved man or woman who had sustained no 
pecuniary loss whatever; therefore the damages 
ought to be altogether confined to pecuniary loss. 
If a husband, in consequence of the loss of his wife, 
was obliged to employ another person to superin- 
tend his household, he had a right to recover com- 
pensation for that; but nothing whatever unless he 
suffers some pecuniary loss. The father of a child, 
whose maintenance and education had cost a great 
deal of money, could not, if the child was killed, 
recover compensation in respect of those expenses ; 
otherwise, what limit could there be to damages 
which might be sought? What damages would 
compensate for the loss of an only child, the repre- 
sentative of an ancient family and large estates '— 
Mr. Chambers, on behalf of the defendants, urged, 





in his address to the jury, that they should, in esti- 
/mating the damages, consider the amount of the 
_deceased’s weekly salary, and how long the plain- 
tiff was likely to be entitled to share that sum. 
| Besides, there was a possibility the plaintiff would 
marry again—a circumstance which should also be 
taken into consideration. ‘The engineer and in- 
spector of the line proved that the accident could 
not be attributed to the state of the rails, which 
were at the time in proper condition. Other wit- 
nesses were also called, to support that opinion. 
The Lord Chief Baron, in summing up, told the 
jury that the directions he would give them for 
|their guidance, in estimating the damages, were, 


! 





that they should take into consideration the fact that 


the deceased was earning £50a year. They were 
‘not at liberty to award damages for sentimental 
‘losses sustained either by the plaintiff or her cbil- 
dren, nor could they consider what the deceased 
might probably have been able to earn if now alive. 
They should only consider his actual salary when 
he was killed. They should then consider how 
much of the pound.a week he earned was the plain- 
tiff’s fair share; and next, how long, considering 
the average duration of Jife, she was likely to be in 
the receipt of that portion from the deceased. The 
damages should be a fair compensation for the 
pecuniary loss sustained by the plaintiff. After 
consulting together about twenty-five minutes, the 
jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff—damages 





£750.—Examiner. 
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From the Examiner. 
LORD MELBOURNE. 


Wuen Napoleon made himself emperor, Paul 
Louis Courrier’s lieutenant remarked that he was 
made for something greater. William Lamb, 
clever and accomplished as he was, was made for 
something greater than a viscount’s coronet, or for 
something greater than fortune’s favors indulged 
him in being. The one thing needful and wanting 
in him was the spur to exertion. Had he been 
born to bread-and-cheese, he would have risen to 
the top of any profession he had made his choice. 
His capacity was of the highest order, but there 
was something which prevented the full develop- | 
ment of it—not indolence, though it bore the ap- | 
pearance of indolence—but the ruling idea that | 
nothing was worth its trouble, the non tanti an- | 
swering to too many a suggestion. Whenever | 
this miscalculation was overruled by the force of | 
circumstances or the necessities of position, Lord | 
Melbourne evinced no lack of energy and applica- | 
tion ; and had fortune placed his lot where labor | 
is the habit, instead of the question of the worth- | 
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while, he would have added to the many brilliant | 

examples so eloquently described in the lines of | 

Savage, 
Strong as necessity he starts away, | 
Climbs against wrongs, and brightens into day. 


The extensive reading of Lord Melbourne refutes | 
the notion that he was an idle man, and bears out 
our belief that it was not indolence that stood in | 
the way of exertion with him, but the prevailing 
habit of distrusting the value of objects and exer- 
tions. This impediment was of course inoper- 
ative when the business was to please and inform 
his own mind; and hence he was a great reader, 
and in all provinces of literature, not excepting the 
most arid. He was reputed a man of pleasure by 
those who saw his idle moments, without in his | 
idle moments perceiving also the evidences and 
fruits of hours of study and reflection ; but if he is 
to be classed as a man of pleasure, the highest in- 
tellectual researches must have made the most part 
of his pleasure. 

Sydney Smith had penetration enough to see 
that Lord Melbourne was not the indolent man | 
supposed, but only wanting motive for exertion ; | 
and in one of his pleasant pieces of banter (aptly 
quoted by a daily contemporary) he imagines him 
passing a night in mastering the undignified and 
distasteful business of a deputation on the mor- 
row. 

Lord Melbourne’s administration of the Home 
Office was not, as has been represented, fainéant ; 
it was energetic, firm, and spirited when occasion 
required, and the fault we found with it at the time 
was on the side of severe precaution, not certainly 
of negligence and inertness. 

His elevation to the head of affairs in °34 was, 
it is said, a surprise to the public, but it does not 
thence follow that the choice was an unfit one. | 
Mr. Pepys’ advancement to the woolsack was an- 


' 
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other surprise, and now the only surprise is that it 
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was a surprise. Lord Melbourne was exactly the 
man for holding others together, and this William 
IV. had the sagacity to perceive ; and in the then 
circumstances of the liberal party we doubt whether 
any one else could have preserved the concord 
necessary to the existence of the government for a 
session. 

Upon the accession of her majesty a new duty 
devolved on Lord Melbourne, which he performed 
with a zeal and judgment beyond all praise. He 
had the guardianship, as it were, and guidance of 
a girl, upon whose young head had descended all 
the responsibilities and temptations of sovereignty. 
He had to direct her young steps at their giddy 
eminence, and to surround her with the defences 
of wise counsel. How he performed his task we 
have seen in the matchless conduct of our monarch 
in all the trying circumstances in which she has 
been placed, and through all which her majesty has 
passed without swerving an iota from the high 
path of the constitution. This service, which has 
so benefited the country in the different crises whieh 
have occurred in our party embarrassments, and 
which will continue to benefit it, we trust, for 
many, many years to come, was at this period not 
without actual detriment to Lord Melbourne in his 
position as statesman. His anxieties about the 
court necessarily withdrew much of his attention 
from the affairs of the ministry, and left it too much 
a government of departments wanting too often 
unity in counsel and concert in its proceedings. 
And when, interrogated as to secondary matters 
of detail, Lord Melbourne was found unprepared 
to answer, he was reproached for negligence ; the 
truth being that he was engrossed by cares of 
really greater and more permanent importance. 

It is well known that the queen, who had so 
profited by Lord Melbourne’s guidance, was fully 
sensible of the merits of her servant, and requited 
them with an attachment almost filial. But never 
did Lord Melbourne turn this kindness of his sov- 
ereign to any account but that of her own service. 
He held her majesty’s favor in trust for uses for 
the honor and welfare of the throne, and never 
turned it to party or personal objects. 

He served two sovereigns, and he retired into 
private life without availing himself of their well- 
merited favor to acquire for himself either honor 
or title. As to honor, he was contented with the 
honor of having guided with undeviating integ- 
rity the early footsteps of a youthful queen, who, 
aided by his wise counsels, passed with a stead- 
iness and judgment beyond her years through the 
trying transition from the comparative seclusion 
which became her age to the throne of a mighty 
empire. As to titles, he was satisfied with hav- 
ing established an indisputable title to the esteem 
of his sovereign, and to the respect and gratitude 
of his country. 

In all cireles there have been few men more 
popular than Lord Melbourne ; not that his man- 
ners were at all courtier-like—they were abrupt, 
brusque, careless; but his manly frankness, and, 
to borrow a phrase from Leigh Hunt, ‘ the hand- 
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some solidity of his character,” pleased all, and 
there was a raciness in his conversation and a glee 
in his mirth which were indescribably charming. 
In society he never played the great man, nor did 
he unbend, for he was never bent, never strung 
up, always unaffected, easy, and natural, yet pre- 
serving an innate dignity so felt by all, that no 
liberty was ever invited by his familiarity. He 
liked, however, to startle people, particularly if 
they exhibited any sort of coxcombry or quackery ; 
in which case he would fling out something to 
throw them off their balance, some paradox chal- 
lenging their pretensions, and exhibiting their in- 
capacity of self-defence. He had great penetration 
in reading characters, and was most felicitous in 
hitting them off in a few words, going straight to 
the key fuible, or the feature of merit, whichever 
prevailed. It must, however, be admitted that 
there was the error in his views of too great an 
incredulity as to purity of motives, and that he did 
not give the world credit for as much virtue as is 
in it, with all its faults, vices, and hypocrisies. A 
prime minister’s position brings meannesses to his 
feet which he must not mistake for the world’s 
stratum. A French critic observes of Napoleon, 
that one of his great faults was not believing in 
virtue, which caused him to make very misleading 
calculations as to men and their actions. Let the 
amount of virtue be estimated as it may, more or 
less, still it must ever be a great element not to be 
overlooked without vitiating all calculations respect- 
ing the conduct and motives of men. 

If Lord Melbourne’s disposition to distrust led 
him occasionally into errors in estimating the char- 
acters of others, it also caused him to do some 
injustice to his own ; for to avoid the appearance 
of claiming credit for acts of generosity or benefi- 
cence, he would often assign motives very much 
lower than those that really influenced him. In 
this respect he was like Goldsmith’s Gentleman in 
Black in the Citizen of the World, who performs 
acts of the purest charity and benevolence, giving 
reasons for them of a harsh or calculating nature. 
This preference of self-disparagement to the pos- 
sible suspicion or imputation of humbug or cant, 
is the dissimulation of goodness, the fault opposite 
to hypocrisy, but a fault still, though not of alarm- 
ing frequency. The failing of making too light 
of one’s good deeds is not the propensity of the 
present age, or chargeable against any past time. 

As a politician, Lord Melbourne was essentially 
conservative, but conservative without prejudice, 
conservative without superstition—conservative not 
in sticking to the horse-shoe nailed on the thresh- 
old of the constitution, but conservative by timely 
reparations, conservative by guarding against de- 
cay and adaptations to time and circumstances. 

He was not an orator; the display of a set, 
studied speech being distasteful to him, and there 
being some hesitation in his delivery—a sort of 
stammer, not referrible, as we believe, to any de- 
fect in the organs of articulation, but to nervous- 
ness, the effects of which appeared in his emo- 








tions as well as in his language, and indicate the 
source of the malady that proved fatal. 

If out of the fulness of the head the tongue 
spoke as it does out of the fulness of the heart, 
Lord Melbourne should have been one of the very 
best speakers of his time; but the very fulness of 
his mind was against the delivery, for, as Mon- 
taigne observes, ‘‘ There are minds which are like 
full bottles, which when reversed will not pour 
out their contents because there is so much in 
them that in the jostle there is a difficulty of es- 
eape.”” But though not an orator Lord Melbourne 
had great felicities as a speaker, and no one could 
make a point more tersely and racily. In sar- 
casm, too, he evinced a power which would have 
been formidable, but for the moderation which 
governed it, and forbade the exercise except on 
extraordinary provocation. He hit with his shin- 
ing, keen rapier without pushing it home to a 
wound. How happy was his reply to an attack 
of Lord Brougham, who had commenced by recit- 
ing what his conduct had been to the ministry— 
how in the first year of its existence he had given 
it his support—that in the second, unable to sup- 
port it, he had absented himself, and so forth. 
Lord Melbourne, in answer, repeated his assail- 
ant’s commemorations, and expressed his grati- 
tude, thanking the noble and learned lord in due 
order for his support in the first year, and still 
more cordiaily for his absence in the second year. 

Another stroke to the same enemy was in reply 
to Lord Brougham’s attack on Lord Normanby’s 
Irish administration, which, as it was atrociously 
unjust, wound up with a labored eulogium on the 
virtue of justice. ‘‘ It undoubtedly,”’ said Lord 
Melbourne, ‘* was a most brilliant passage, but he 
thought he had heard some of it before. He al- 
luded particularly to that part where he spoke of 
a vacillating house of commons, a venal house of 
lords, and a corrupt and ambitious ministry, and 
of the power of justice overcoming them all. No 
doubt these were fine expressions ; they put him in 
mind, however, of Sheridan's celebrated eulogium 
on the liberty of the press; but they were by no 
means the worse for that.” 

Nothing can be happier than that concluding 
salvo—but ‘‘ they were by no means the worse 
for that,’’ the plagiarism. It is the nonchalant, 
easy tilt of the hilt, dropping the man run through 
the body off the sword. A coarse antagonist 
would have pinned him ; Lord Melbourne let him 
fall. 

Another memorable hit was that to Lord Lynd- 
hurst, applying to him the reproach addressed by 
an old worthy to a similar character as to talents, 
whereof God had bestowed the gift, the devil the 
application. - 

We could quote many other specimens of a 
happy wit accompanied with a not less happy 
temper. Indeed, of our time, few men have left 
behind them a greater number of memorable say- 
ings, public and private, than Lord Melbourne. 
The place he leaves in society will never be filled, 
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for he was of a most original stamp, without a 
particle of alloy of the common-place or the con- 
ventional. It could not be said of him, that he 
was the wit amongst lords, and the lord amongst 
wits. In company with the best, with Sydney 
and Bobus Smith, with Macaulay, with Luttrel 
and Rogers, he held his own ; and the more bril- 
liant the talents present, the more he shone amongst 
them by ready knowledge and ready wit. 

In this imperfect appreciation of a very remark- 
able character, we have not refrained from noticing 
what we believed to have been its faults, feeling 
that truth without reserve is the greatest homage 
to worth, and that well can Lord Melbourne’s char- 
acter afford the admission of the failings belong- 
ing to it in common with all humanity. As Tac- 
itus proposes for the due honor of Agricola, simil- 
itudine decoremus. Most applicable to Lord Mel- 
bourne is the description of our great poet, 


Statesman, yet friend to truth, of soul sincere, 
In action faithful, and in honor clear ; 

Who broke no promise, served no private end ; 
Who gained no title, and who lost no friend. 





From the Times. 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


WHEN scarce a day passes without bringing the 
inauguration of a constituent assembly, the address 
of a newly-elected president, or the programme of 
a new constitution, the message of an American 
President reads like a thing of the past. By the 
rule of comparison the United States will soon be 
an ancient polity. The successor of Washingion 
is an old friend. One feels therefore somewhat 
more patience than usual for the annual tax on 
our time which a long series of presidents have 
uniformly exacted. 
the state papers of this year a document so long 
that the New York Enquirer, whose broad sheet 
contains ten long columns in a page, apologizes 
for omitting a third of it. The court style of the 
Union is so well known to the taste of this nation, 
that we need only say it characterizes the message. 
We can, however, add that Mr. Polk has given an 
account of American progress which will excite 
the interest and the admiration of the Old World. 
In the history of states there never was anything 
so rapid, and never did a preternatural growth ap- 
pear to rest on so solid a foundation. Al] that 
one has ever read of families multiplied as the 
sands on the sea-shore, of swarming tribes, of ris- 
ing cities, and prosperous commonwealth, seems 
concentrated and magnified in this modern prodi- 
gy, whose Anglo-Saxon origin suggests in us so 
Many regrets and not a little pride. 

President Polk surveys with natural complacen- 
cy the troubled scene of European politics, from 
which a vast ocean, and a not less interval of in- 
stitutions and customs separates the model repub- 
lic. He hails the new burst of democracy in 
France, and the attempt at a federal union in Ger- 
many ; with what grounds for his confidence time 
alone can show. The vast resources of the Union, 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Mr. Polk has contributed to | 
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and the sound footing of its commerce and finan- 
ces, have saved it from any considerable participa- 
tion in the commercial calamities of this and the 
continental states. To the continued removal of 
restrictions on the trade of the Union the president 
ascribes much of its safety and prosperity. 

Mr. Polk then hastens to the strong point of his 
presidency—the enormous acquisition of territory 
effected within these four years by annexation, by 
treaty, or by war. ‘Texas, Oregon, California, 
and New Mexico, are exultingly measured and 
almost weighed in the balance. They contain so 
many square miles and so many acres, and are 
equal to such and such countries; but as the Eng- 
lish imagination will not revel with so much gusto 
on, these various measurements, it may be sufficient 
to state that the United States now comprehend a 
territory almost as large as all Europe. The pres- 
ident expatiates with delight on the climate, the 
soil, and other natural advantages of the newly- 
acquired regions. Their rivers, their harbors, 
their vicinities, and bearings, are reviewed. But 
to one topic he returns again and again. The 
mines, or rather the fields of gold and of quick- 
silver in California, are an inexhaustible fund of 
agreeable discussion and allusion. Paragraph af- 
ter paragraph glitters with gold and groans with 
bullion. The four thousand gold-hunters wildly 
scraping the sands, and filling their Japs with solid 
wealth ;—the greedy haste with which whole 
crews desert their ships for this Lotus shore ; and 
all other circumstances of a real E] Dorado are 
described with gloating ecstasy. A mint is forth- 
with to be established on the western coast, which 
is to deluge Asia and Polynesia with the glittering 
tokens of the fortunate republic. 

There was need of many mines to gild the 
Mexican war, and to pay its expenses. Those 
acquisitions have cost the Union twenty-five mil- 
lions of our money. If in the course of twenty 
years the principal and the interest be repaid by 
the dust collected from the rivers of California, 
the Union may deem itself most fortunate. Mr. 
Polk, however, disdains to measure the war only 
by its results. He points to the energy, the mili- 
tary skill, the administrative capacity, the martial 
spirit, the indomitable perseverance, and the dex- 
terous tact by which it has been so speedily 
brought to its desired consummation under cir- 
cumstances of unparalleled difficulty. It is de- 
monstrated that the Union, at a moment’s warn- 
ing, may undertake a war several thousand miles 
from home, with forces competent to any occasion, 
conduct that war with promptness and unity of 
purpose, and endure, without burden, all the ne- 
cessary expense. A standing army, in the Euro- 
pean sense of that word, is found to be unneces- 
sary. Two million citizens, accustomed to arms, 
many of them practised in the rifle and hardened 
in the severities of the forest, ambitious for dis- 
tinction, supply a never-failing fund of volunteers. 
The army of a republic consists not of privates, 
but of knights. Its very staple is heroic. What 
crowns, howevet, both the glory, the grace, and 
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the ability of this conquest is that all the states, 
all parties, and all professions, equally contributed 
their quota to the field, thus proving that Texas 
and New Mexico belong not more to this or that 
state than to all, and exhibiting also a pledge to 
the world of that terrible unanimity with which 
the Union will on future occasions prosecute its 
quarrels or its ends. 

It is one of the virtues or the vices of a repub- 
lican presidency, as of the ancient consulship, that 
the executive chief saddles on his successor the 
long and baneful responsibilities of his career. 
With him the beginning is the whole. He cele- 
brates a triumph, and lays down his office. It 
remains for another to carry out the design. The 
Union doubled, so to speak, in four years, and 
taking old populations and semi-barbarous tribes 
into its bosom, has not a few difficulties of legis- 
lation to solve. The question of slavery is opened 
again, at least in an abstract form. Mr. Polk is 
disposed to go softly on this ground. He is wil- 
ling to believe these difficulties are not practical, 
that there will, in fact, be no slavery in the great- 
er part of the new territory, and that the ques- 
tions of government and laws can be easily set- 
tled, as they arise. We will not follow him into 
this domestic ground, nor will we allude to any 
mine of future quarrels in this united family of 
states. It certainly is for the advantage of all na- 
tions that they should remain the ‘‘ happy family”’ 
they are. They give us food and the materials 
for clothing, and take off our hands the produce 
of our industry. That civil war, which wise men 
have predicted, would impede the operation of these 
services. But while we pass over domestic and 
conjectural difficulties, it is impossible to forget 
that the man who is closing so brilliant a presi- 
dency, who has stretched the cords of his taber- 
nacle to the Pacific Ocean, and almost to the Isth- 
mus of Panama; who boasts that by his measures 
he has saved the commerce and the credit of his 
country from excessive inflation and deadly col- 
lapse, is nevertheless rejected by the people he 
has served, finds himself not reappointed, and a 
successor, holding other views, installed in his 
room. Such a fact condemns either the man or 
the nation. One of them must be wrong. Mr. 
Poik, by his silence on the subject of his succes- 
sor, tacitly acknowledges a sense of injustice. 





THE most serious want now experienced in all 
the great countries of Europe, England and Rus- 
sia alone excepted, is the want of monarchic prin- 
ciple. In none of those countries do the respect 
and authority, which were once identified with the 
person of the sovereign, suffice to command tran- 
quillity and confidence. A king in the middle of 
the nineteenth century is decidedly no longer what 
kings used to be in centuries past. If any doubt 
the fact, or the consequence of it, let him look to 
what is passing in Austria and Prussia. Both 
countries are ruled by national dynasties, by fami- 
lies of undisputed right, whose names are inter- 





woven with all the glories and vicissitudes of the 
respective countries. Yet, unfortunately for them, 
the wearers of the crown allowed the ideas and 
modes of government to lag so far behind the age, 
that the very mob rose in impatience and contume- 
ly of them, and defeated such military power as 
usually congregate in capitals. Time and oppor- 
tunity, however, allowed these monarchs to mus- 
ter immense armies—armies of a size and equip- 
ment capable of conquering empires ; and before 
this monstrous display of power the people have 
either been crushed, or have of themselves bowed 
down till the storm has passed. Of old such a 
triumph would have rendered even an usurper ab- 
solute. Yet now the councillors of these trium- 
phant kings instantly confess that military triumph 
is of slight avail, and that in these days a mon- 
archy can be no longer built on it. The first acts 
of the sovereigns are to crave pardon of their peo- 
ple for such terrible coercion, excusing it as salu- 
tary, as necessary, but as temporary ; whilst the 
most specious promises of constitutional and liber- 
al government are superadded to allay the terrible 
master of popular discontent. In Austria this has 
been cirried so far, that the emperor, in whose 
name took place the cruel bombardment of Vien- 
na, and the military massacre which ensued—the 
emperor by whose orders the Sclavonians of Prague 
were first decimated by German troops, and after- 
wards the Germans of Vienna crushed by Sclavo- 
nian soldiers—this puppet of an emperor has been 
withdrawn from the scene with all the odium of 
the past most undeservedly on his head. And his 
nephew, a youth of tender years, is brought for- 
ward as the wearer of the imperial crown, to rec- 
oncile the deep discontent of the entire German 
population, not merely of Vienna, but of the em- 
pire, and to offer, at the same time, to the Sclavo- 
nians and Italians, a prince, whose robe is un- 
stained with blood, and on whose word, when giv- 
en, the population may have trust. The step is 
not ill judged, and the policy proposed to the Diet 
at Kremsier by the government might, if honestly 
followed out, content populations which have but 
just shaken off the swaddling clothes of political 
infancy. But for our own part we have no faith 
in the sincerity of these proposals, or in the prob- 
ability of the more enlightened civilians, who 
penned these fine words, being allowed to devel- 
op them, by such a predominant military trio as 
Radetzki, Windischgraetz, and Jellachich. Nei- 
ther have we any faith’in the permanence of Aus- 
tria as an empire. Such a miserable collection of 
unwieldy members, without trunk or head, could 
only be held together whilst kept in barbarism, 
and unconscious of either interest or strength. An 
absolute monarch they will not long obey. One 
representative assembly they could not long agree 
to form ; whilst as a federation it would be hope- 
less to expect them to keep together. The link- 
ing Gallicia and the Milanese under the same 
government may have been possible in past centu- 
ties, but we defy political conjurors to accomplish 
such a task much longer. The King of Prussia’s 











SOCIALISM AND CHRISTMAS. 


efforts to propitiate his people are as remarkable 
as those of the Austrian government. He, too, 
disbelieves in the solidity and unity of the military 
principle. If an army have been his instrument 
in putting down the mob of Berlin, his army is 
composed of the citizens of all classes, who serve 
not for hire but for duty. The numbers of the 
professional soldiers are few. Prussia must there- 
fore cease to be a military monarchy, whatever 
Austria may do.—Daily News. 


From Galignani’s Messenger. 
SOCIALISM AND CHRISTMAS. 

In the Peuple of yesterday, (25 Dec.,) M. 
Proudhon, its editor, announced that the journal 
would not appear this morning, as it was intended 
to keep the fete of Christmas day. M. Proudhon 
said :— 

Christmas is one of the fétes which socialism, 
which is the new religion, takes away from eathol- 
icism. Ask a priest what the festival of Christ- 
mas is, and why it exists, and he will reply that it 
is the day of the birth of the Lord; the poor curé 


knows no more than this, for he has studied the-| 


ology at the seminary of Saint Sulpice. And if 
you should tell him that the féte of Noel existed in 
the highest antiquity, and that it was the celebra- 
tion of the renaissance of the sun, he will stare at 
you with astonishment. -After Christmas, in fact, 
the days become longer, the sun appears to describe 
larger circles above the horizon, everything recom- 
mences ; a year has ended, and another year be- 
gins. In the countries of the north, it is Christmas 
that is the first day of the year. Does not social- 
ism also mark a new erat The féte of Christmas 
truly belongs then to the socialists, and in order to 
bring to mind in their own way that on this very 


day, eighteen hundred years ago, there came into| we do not wish to impart to the 
the world the divine socialist, Jesus, in the house of 


a proletarian, they should keep this day as the féte 
of equality par excellence. 

The Siecle of this morning, after quoting the 
above from the Peuple, proceeds to express in 
warm terms its indignation at the deception prac- 
tised by M. Proudhon and the other socialist lead- 
ers on the dupes who listen to their theories and 
adopt their wild schemes. The blasphemy of re- 
ducing the Saviour to the level of those men who 
set themselves up as regenerators is noticed by 


the Sidcle, and this journal remarks on the fraud | 


and inconsistency of the arguments which are ad- 
duced. M. Proudhon would abolish all the ties 
of family, and yet gives to Christ, who constantly 
inculcated family ties, the tile of the head of the 
socialism of the Proudhon school. M. Proudhon, 
who calls property a theft, and would deprive 
every man of the fruits of his industry in favor of 
the idle and the profligate, gives the title of so- 
cialist to the Saviour, who preached respect for 
property, and called upon all men to respect ac- 
quired rights. This, in the opinion of the Siécle, 
is blasphemy of deep calculation to cover the 
most odious principles with a sacred name. The 
accounts which we publish elsewhere of the so- 
cialist banquets of yesterday, got up at the sug- 
gestion of M. Proudhon, wil! show the hypocrisy 
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with which the pretext of religion has been pressed 
into the service of socialism. We there find the 
names of Robespierre and St. Just, the monsters 
who deluged the soil with innocent blood, the 
blood of men many of whom were sentenced to 
death for refusing to abjure their faith, mixed up 
with that of Christ. In concluding its article, the 
Siecle says :— 


What is this socialist Christmas, if not the de- 
rision of one of the greatest fétes of the most holy 
religion in the world? and which is greater in this 
case—folly or odiousness’ Think of these Chris- 
tians of a new kind, seated in a pot-house, and 
drinking to.‘* The confusion of Malthus, the grave 
|man in a white cravat, the English economist, and 
| to the nativity of Jesus Christ!’ A journal said: 
| ** May the tears of our mothers, our wives, and our 
_ sisters wash from the foot of the altars the 1mpure 

trace of the kisses of Judas!’’ Yes, let them weep 
‘and pray! Let them weep over France, condemned 
to such spectacles, and let them pray for the men 
_who give them, repeating with the august victim 
| of their outrages : ‘* Pardon them, Father, for they 
know not what they do!” 





The Débats, in an article on the state of socicty 
| and the means to be adopted to remove the danger 
| created by the conduct of the men who assumed 
| power after the revolution of February, says :— 


| 
| The social trial is over and we rejoice at it; 
another trial commences—one altogether of a po- 
| litical character, and which can be supported much 
|more easily. We consequently offer up sincere 
_ wishes for the republic of December 10, as we did 
| for the republic of June 25, and as we snall always 
make for the reparation without revolution of the 
| evil which constituted the great error of February 
(24. When we say that the social trial is finished 
publie a security 
which we do not feel ourselves. The dangers of 
social order are not finished, but there is a peril 
which is finished since June 25, and which is even 
more decidedly finished since December 10. That 
| danger is to see the government itself conspire 
| against society ; at one time from weakness and at 
another from some unpolitic or disloyal design. 
‘Such is the danger which we have no longer to 
fear. The other dangers, such as result from the 
social and moral state of the working classes, are 
just as grave as they ever were. The days of 
June have decided nothing. Society is always in 
the breach, and will remain there for a long time. 
It will be long condemned to defend itself every day— 
it has no longer any residence, it lives ina bivouack. 
But the vigilance of sentinels and the energy of the 
defence do not suffice in such a conjuncture. The 
Society of Rome, before Augustus, also had to de- 
fend itself a long time against the slave population. 
It defended itself in two ways—first by force and 
next by enfranchisement. tt was by this latter 
plan that Rome changed the army of Spartacus 
into allies and partisans of society. We also have 
the army of Spartacus encamped in the midst of 
us. Against that army, we must at the same time 
close up our ranks and open them—that is, close 
them to resist and open them to recruit a new 
bourgeoisie in that crowd which has more passions 
than vices. By the aid of wise institutions, the 
development of the working-classes must be has- 
tened ; it is there that the middle class is created. 
We have in the civil code an admirable instrument 
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to multiply the number of proprietors ; in matters 
of an industrial kind we must tend to the same end ; 
but it must, above all, be borne in mind that these 
institutions cannot be tried with success unless by 
the aid of peace in the city and prosperity in indus- 
try; the social body must be treated by curative 
means like a living body, and not by anatomy like 
a dead one. The men of Feb. 24 exercised the 
latter plan, having commenced by killing the man. 
We ardently desire to see the republic of Dec. 10 
actively occupied with the condition of the work- 
ing classes, in order to ameliorate it on the one 
hand, and to circumscribe on the other the increase 
of that class in the great centres of the population. 
The plan of large properties destroyed Italy, says 
Pliny. It must not be that it can be said industrial 
operations on a large scale have destroyed France. 








Tut Evénement publishes the following letter as 
having been addressed by Abd-el-Kader to the pres- 
ident of the republic :— 


‘*To Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, President 
of the Republic—the Emir Abd-el-Kader de- 
tained with his family in the Chateau of Am- 
boise. 

‘T will die in prison if unexampled rigors condemn me 
so to do, but never will I be brought to lower my char- 
acter.”—Parince Louis Napoveon, at Ham, 

** God is great, and Mahomet is his prophet. May 
this God of clemency, under whose protection the 
National Assembly has placed the French Consti- 
tution, inspire the chiefs of the republic with an act 
of justice and humanity, which will give to all the 
nations of the globe a high opinion of the hospitality 
of France, which country is already renowned by 
her bravery and chivalrous spirit at all times. When, 
guided by my confidence in the bravery and the 
promise of the French, I came to place myself and 
mine under the protection of France, by giving my- 
self up to General Lamoriciére, at that time com- 
mandant of the Province of Oran, I received the 
formal promise that I should be sent to the noble 
land of France, and be afterwards conveyed to 
Egypt, and from thence to Syria, near the sacred 
tomb of the prophet, that I may enlighten myself 
with new light, and my days be wholly devoted to 
the happiness of my family, and far from the hazards 
of war, the theatre of which I abandoned forever 
to the domination of France, in the execution of the 
will of the Almighty, who lowers or raises empires 
as he pleases. Far from these sacred promises 
having been fulfilled, | and mine have been subject- 
ed to captivity, without being able to cause justice 
to be rendered to me. Napoleon, after his abdica- 
tion in 1815, went to seat himself at the British 
hearth, and notwithstanding the sympathies which 
his great defeat inspired, English policy inflicted on 
him torture on the rock of St. Helena. One of his 
noble nephews has also been subject to exile and 
imprisonment! But moral tortures have an end. 
God so wills it, and enlightens the temporal gov- 
ernment. If the misfortunes with which I have 
been assailed in my family, which has been deci- 
mated since my captivity—if the sufferings of my 
poor mother, old and infirm, can excite some in- 
terest in the hearts of the French people, and es- 
pecially in those of wives and mothers, I demand 
of the chief of the French government to fulfil the 
promises that were made to me by the generals of 
Africa, and to accord me the liberty of going on 
parole, with my family, into Syria to follow the 
precepts of our religion. Grateful for such an act 
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of clemency and justice, I would pray our God to 
bestow on France and her chiefs al] his great con- 
solations and —. I rely on the wisdom of 
the President of the Republic and of the National 
Assembly. 
“ The Emir Asp-er-Kaner. 

‘* Amboise, 27 Moharrem, 1265, (Dec. 23, 

1848.)”” 


Ir the pope had gone to Malta, says the Genoa 
correspondent of the Times, or possibly to England, 
** he might have met with his former love ; for there 
is a story current, that when in his youth, and ‘in 
the Guardia Nobile at Rome, he fell in love with 
a, beautiful English girl. She refused his suit, 
although handsome, young, and noble—to her 
honor be it told—on account of the difference of 
religion. He took the matter so much to heart 
that he retired to a convent, became an ecclesiastic, 
and eventually pope.” . 


Aw unfortunate accident took place recently at 
the Grand Théatre at Marseilles during the per- 
formance of the ballet of Giselle. In the second 
act, whilst Mademoiselle Bertin, the premiére dan- 
seuse, suspended by two wires, was crossing the 
stage, one of the Jights set fire to her dress. She 
uttered the most piercing cries for help, but she 
was at so great a height that she could not be 
reached. In this terrible position she was obliged 
to let herself fall on to the stage; by which she 
was very badly bruised, but the fire was soon ex- 
tinguished. ‘The medical men who attended her 
pronounced that she had sustained no fracture, but 
congestion of the brain was probable. 


Aw affecting incident is related by a Donegal 
paper. ‘‘A few nights since, a young boy and 
his sister, returning from Pettigo homeward, had 
to cross a mountain. The night was dark and 
stormy, and they lost their way. Next morning 
both were found dead from the exposure. The 
boy and girl lay side by side ; the girl with her 
arm round her brother's neck, and her flannel pet- 
ticoat, removed from her own person, was wrapped 
round his feet. Thus did the creature, perhaps, 
sacrifice her own life in a vain effort to sustain that 
of her brother.”’ 
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[We copy the following remarks from the Boston Daily 
Advertiser, and request Messrs. Harper & Brothers to 
consider them well. } 


American Epition or Macautay’s History.— 
A correspondent of the New York Courier & En- 
quirer calls the attention of the public to the remark- 
able fact, that the publishers of the very handsome 
edition of Macaulay’s History of England, in New 
York, the Messrs. Harper, instead of giving an ac- 
curate transcript of the work, as it came from the 
press under the sanction of the distinguished author, 
have changed the orthography throughout, to make 
it correspond with an arbitrary mode of spelling 
English words, which the late Dr, Webster at- 
tempted to introduce, as the standard of American 
language. We conceive that this is taking a liberty 
with an English work, which is entirely unwarrant- 
able, and which is doing a great injustice, not only 
to the author of the work, but to the American pub- 
lic. It is presenting to the public an important 
work which the author, as well as every English 
scholar who is studious of preserving the language 
in its purity, would heartily repudiate, as tending, 
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in the most effective way practicable, to corrupt and 
change the well-established orthography in which 
the most valuable English works now extant are 
written. It is also depriving every reader, who 
relies upon the authority of this edition of Mr. 
Macaulay’s work, of all knowledge of the manner 
in which the author writes. It is, in fact, using 
the name and authority of an eminent English 
author, without his consent, in favoring an innova- 
tion which, so far as it is tolerated, is affording an 
example to other innovators to make other changes, 
until all uniformity in writing the language in the 
two countries shall be lost. 

We fully concur in the opinion of the editor of 
the Courier & Enquirer, that the American pub- 
lishers, in this important mutilation of a work which 
they present to the public, as that of Macaulay, that 
“ they go beyond their province’’—** that an author 
is always properly responsible for the orthography 
of his book, as he is for the syntax, &c.; and that 
the publisher has nothing whatever to do with it.” 

It is surely doing all which an American pub- 
lisher should attempt to do, towards establishing a 
system of orthography, distinct from that used by 
English scholars, that he should impose this inno- 
vation upon the reading public, so far only as they 
read the works of authors who assent to it. To go 
further than this, and even to change the mode in 
which a living author chooses to write his own lan- 
guage, and to publish it under his own supervision, 
is taking a liberty which we think the literary pub- 
lie should protest against. 

The beautiful New York edition of this interest- 
ing work, equal, we doubt not, in appearance to the 
English edition, is sold, we are informea, at half 
the cost of the latter. Notwithstanding this differ- 
ence of price, we doubt not there are many readers 
who would readily purchase Mr. Macaulay’s gen- 
uine work, at the price of the original edition, in 
preference to the same work, mutilated by the 
amendations of Noah Webster, at half the price. 
We hope that the American publishers in produc- 
ing future editions, which we doubt not they will 
find a demand for, and also in the succeeding volumes 
of the same work, will seriously consider the pro- 
priety of favoring the American literary public with 
Mr. Macaulay’s genuine work. 


The Life of Benjamin Franklin: comprising his 
Autohiography, and a Narrative of his Public Life 
and Services. By the Rev. H. Hastixcs Wexp. 
Splendidly embellished by numerous exquisite 
designs, by John G. Chapman. 

[Messrs. Harper are publishing in parts a splen- 
did edition of this most popular of Dr. Franklin’s 
writings, which has had great influence upon several 
generations. ‘The style in which the book is made 
up—noble type, costly paper, and beautiful wood en- 
gravings—makes it look like a labor of love, on the 
part of these great printers, to do honor to the most 
illustrious of their predecessors. This will be a 
very acceptable and effective present to thousands 
of lads in all stations of life.] 


The History of England, from the Accession of 
James IT. By Tuomas Barineron Macavtay. 
Vol. 1. Harper & Brothers. 


Ilistory of Alexander the Great. By Jacos Axeorrt. 
With Engravings. 
[This is the third in the series which Messrs. 
Harper have published, of Mr. Abbott’s books of 
popular history. Charles J. and Mary Queen of 
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Scots were the subjects of the two former volumes ; 
and we are obliged to be very much engaged, so as 
to get rid of the questions and comments which are 
| poured upon us by our infantry.] 


Merry-Mount ; a Romance of the Massachusetts Col- 
ony. 
[Two handsome volumes bound together. We 
have heard them well spoken of, but have not yet 
been able to find time for their perusal. } 


Thoughts on some Important Points relating to the 
| System of the World. By J.P. Nicnout, LL. D. 
First American edition. 


Revised and enlarged 
by the author. 


[With many plates. ] 


The Artist’s Married Life; being that of Albert Du- 
rer. Translated from the German of Leopold 
Schefer. By Mrs. R. J. Sroparr. 

{In a former number we have copied a very favor- 
able review of this little volume, which had good 

, suecess in England. ] 





German Romance; Specimens of its Chief Authors. 
With Biographical and Critical Notices. By 
Tromas Cartyte. In two volumes. 

[These two volumes, and the three preceding works, 
| are published by Messrs. James Monroe & Co., 
| Boston, and are in the handsome style which is 
characteristic of their books. ] 





Exiles in Virginia; with Observations on the Con- 
duct of the Society of Friends during the Revolu- 
tionary War. Comprising the Official Papers of 
the Government relating to that period—\T77— 
1778. Philadelphia. Published for the. sub- 
scribers. 1848, 


[This is a chapter in the History of the American 
Revolution, but little known. Our own attention 
was painfully given to it, having been obliged to 
copy a MS. account many years ago, when we 
were young. About thirty leading men of the So- 
ciety of Friends were banished to Winchester, Vir- 
ginia, as being disaffected to the change of govern- 
ment, and under suspicion of communicating with 
the British. Here is the whole affair, in very 
handsome shape, put forth by a descendant of one 
of the ‘* persecuted’? people. The valiant defence 
and remonstrances made by them are in a very firm 
and lofty spirit, showing that courage and fortitude 
may be shown by Quakers as well as anybody else. 
(However, that was never doubted.) There are 
several fac similes of letters, from the wife of one 
of the prisoners to General Washington, and of 
General Washington’s letters consequent thereon. 

The book is not to be found at the booksellers, 
but as copies of it ouglit to be in all large libraries, 
and as it is eminently readable and quite valuable, 
we may say that persons desirous of purchasing 
should address Thomas Gilpin, Esq., Philadelphia. ] 
The Uses and Abuses of Air. Part 2. 

[We noticed some weeks ago the first part, and 
are glad of the second, which is yet unread. It 
will be in three parts, and we advise every person, 
who thinks his own and his family’s health worth 
37 cents, to buy them. No author's name appears 
in the work, and we do not know whether we are 
at liberty to say that it is by Dr. Griseom of New 
York. Published by J. S. Redfield, New York.] 


The London Lancet. Republished monthly. By 
Messrs. Stringer & Townsend, New York. 
{Our medical readers are al] well acquainted with 





this work by reputation.] 
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-rnospectus.—Tuis work is conducted in the spirit ef 
wittell's Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were ex- 
cluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety, 
are able su to increase the solid and substantial part of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; and Blackwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and 
mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
lian Observer; these are intermixed with the es ee 
and Naval reminiscences of tne United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood’s, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not 
cousider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
use of the thunder of The Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new a of the British colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
all parts of the world; so that much more than ever it 


now becomes every intelligent American to be infmmeu 
of the condition and cnanges of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with onr- 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening, 
through a rapid of change, to some new state of 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. 
phical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very ully 
uaint our readers with the great department of Foreign 
airs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish te keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 
yers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensate in every well-in- 
formed rae We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundant'y for the imagination, and 
" a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 

istory, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it will 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 





Terms.—The Livine Ace is published every Satur- 
day, by E. Lrrrect & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field sts., Boston ; Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for any period will be 
thankfully received and promptly attended to. To 
insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
follows :— 

Fourcopiesfor . . . «. $2000 
AE ee . ° - $40 00 
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Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, 
handsomely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale 
at thirty dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
Paee or a collar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 124 cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly en- 
hance their value. 


Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in ex- 
change without any delay. The price of the binding is 
50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
pattern, there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes, 





Agencies.—We are desirbus of making arrangements 
in all parts of North America, for increasing the circula 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we wil! gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer. 
ences. 





Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 43cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be charged with more than newspaper 
postage, (14cts.) We add the definition alluded to :- 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 





Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in inonthly parts, containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 
eighteen months. 





WasnincTon, 27 Vzc., 1845. 


Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
Engitsh language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a portraiture of the human mind in 


the utmost expansion of the present age. 


J.Q. ADAMS. 
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